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ABSTRACT 

In general, civil rights staff in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare have agreed that Title IV, 1964 Civil 
Rights Act grants should support TiLle VI enforcement efforts by 
providing a carrot of Title IV money to complement the stick of Title 
VI enforcement. How best to utilize Title IV grants for this purpose, 
however, has been the subject of continuing disagreement. From the 
beginning of the program, some officials have argued that local Title 
IV programs should focus on educational problems which may become 
visible in the process of desegregation. Other staff members have 
contended that the emphasis should be on desegregation per se and 
that local programs funded under Title IV should help build 
understanding across lines and improve interpersonal relations. In 
its examination of Title IV, the Commission has concentrated its 
investigation on the Southern and border States where the bulk of 
Title IV funds have gone. The Commission also has investigated the 
operation of the program iii New Mexico, where some program 
innovations have been undertaken which seemed to merit special 
consideration. In examining the role of Title IV as a facilitator of 
the desegregation process, the Commission has looked at programs 
developed by individual school districts, training institutes, and 
desegregation centers established in colleges and universities, and 
at Title IV units in State departments of education. (Author/JM) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
WASHINGTON, D£. 
March 1973 

THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Sirs: 

The Commission on Civil Rights presents this report to you pursuant to Public Law 85-315, as amended. 

Recognizing the potential of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 for developing a program that 
could assist in the orderly transition from a segregated to a desegregated school system in the coun- 
try, the Commission undertook a study of that Title. 

The study revealed that Title IV represented an area of neglect. It had been relegated to the ststus of 
a minor program, allocated insufficient money with which to function well, indifferently stafled, and, 
consequently, remained immobile. It cannot be called a failure. It has never really been tried. 

But the study showed that, despite areas of resistance, the country is receptive to the idea of school 
desegregation. The Commission believes that Title IV can become an effective instrument in achieving 
successful school desegregation if its import is realized and if its program is adequately financed and 
wisely administered. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented and your cooperation in effecting the Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

Respectfully yours. 

Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The 1954 Supreme Court decision holding legally 
compelled or sanctioned puhlic school segregation 
unconstitutional ^ marked a decisive turning point in 
the legal battle to assure equal rights for minorities. 
Hie Court expressly recogniEed that ^'separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal" and from that 
time it was clear that equality in any area of signifi- 
cant governmental involvement could not constitution- 
ally be achieved on the basis of racial separation. 
From that time also the legal obligation of Southern 
and border school systems to desegregate their schools 
was clear. 

During the decade that followed the landmark 
Brown decision, however, the ri^t to a desegregated 
education remained largely one established in legal 
theory but not in fact. During the 10-year period 
i^elween 1954 and 1964, many desegregation lawsuits 
were filed, numerous court decrees were issued, but 
little schoo? desegregation occurred.^ 

In 1964, the Nation turned in a different direction 
from that of private lawsuits in the effort to redeem 
the pramise of the Brown decision. In July of that 
year. Congress passed the most comprehensive civil 
rights law since the days of Reconstruction and 
opened the way for a renewed and vigorous effort 
toward desegregation. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 
established three related mechanisms for accelerating 
the school desegregation process. 

Title VI, which prohibits discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of benefits from any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance, utilizes the le- 
verage of Federal education funds as a means of 
bringing about desegregation. Failure to comply with 
nondiscrirftination requirements of Title VI may result 

^ Brou/ti V. I'o^rd of Education of Toptka, 347 U.S. 483 (I9S4). 

' During \h\n lO'year period only about 3 percent desegregation wa» 
accompliche^. .U.S. Commiaiion oq Civil Righta, Staff Report : Public 
Education, WA. Appendix 2 at 290. 

*ln FY 1971 an estimated II.8S billion in Federal funda helped aupport 
•ctivltiea of local irhool district! under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Federal money alio supports provision ol school lib'iry 
reaour;;es, textbooks and other instructional materials, and supplementary 
educational centers and services. Other major Federal programs of aid to 
education include Federal financial assistance to school systems in federally 
impacted areas, research grants and fellowship awarda, manpower develop* 
inent and training activities, uooperative vocational education, and higher 
edi^calioaal facilities. 



in termination of Federal education assistance foUovr. 
ing elaborate administrative enforcement procedures.' 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 also provides in Title 
IV for lawsuits by the Department of Justice io re- 
quire desegregation. Thus, even if school systems are 
willing to deprive themselves of the benefits of Federal 
funds for the sake of maintaining segregation, lawsuits 
by the Attorney General will require them to deseg- 
regate and render their acts of defiance an exercise in 
futility. 

Title VI also established a third approach: that of 
Federal financial assistance to school districts to help 
them overcome problems incident to desegregation. 
Under this Title, grants may be made to local school 
boards for teacher training or for hiring technical 
specialists; they may also be made to Slate dej>artments 
of education for programs of technical assistance. In 
addition, provision is made for grants or contracts 
with institutions of higher education for training pro- 
grams and other technical aid to local districts. 

In the congressional debate concerning financial and 
technical assistance provided under Title IV of the 
bill, Paul Douglas, then a United States Senator from 
Illinois, a major proponent of the bill, spoke defini* 
tively about the need for desegregating school districts 
and of the potential importance of Title IV's provi- 
sions: 

They establish a commitment by the entire Nation 
to insure adequate education to all its children. It 
is in every respect right that we not wash our 
hands of the many problems in the South and in 
the North as a result of desegregation; for no 
part of the Nation is free of responsibility for the 
present condition of education among the poor, 
and the disinherited.^ 
The new mex:hanism for desegregation established in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has begun to achieve 
noticeable results. Progress in desegregation has accel- 
erated in the South so that today, all-black and all- 
white schools are the exception, not the rule. 
-V Of these three mechanisms, two are concerned with 
enforcement through administrative proceedings lead- 
ing to^ fund cutoffs and lawsuits by the Department of 

« 110 Cong. Rec. 6828 (l964) . 



Justice. The third, contained in Title IV, takes a dif- 
ferent direction by offering technit^l and financial as- 
sistance to help school systenis through the often diflS- 
ult process of desegregation. This mechanism, unlike 
the other two. is concerned with facilitating desegrega- 
tion, not enforcing it. The \*'ay in which this mecha- 
nism has worked is ihe subject of this report. 

Early Years of Title IV 
Civil Rights Legislation Planning Group 

The overall emrhasis and direction of the Title IV 
program was largely determined before Title IV was 
even enacted. In 1963, when passage of civil rights 
legislation was anticipated, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education appointed a Civil Rights Legislation Plan- 
ning Group to make recommendations on the wey the 
pending Title IV could be implemented most effec- 
tively. The Group, known informally as the Ludditig- 
ton Task Force after its Chairman, John Luddington, 
who was then Special Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Education, produced its report later that year and 
made a number of recommendations which were to 
provide the framework for the operation of Title IV. 

Among its major recommendations was that the 
technical assistance offered under Title IV be con- 
cerned with a ^'problem oriented approach" to elimi- 
nate segregation and educational disadvantage. Hiat 
is, in the Task Force's view. Title IV efforts were to 
focus on actual problems likely to be encountered in 
the course of school desegregation rather than on gen- 
eral sociological issues.^ The "problem oriented ap- 
proach", however, was conceived broadly to include 
problems of human relations and techniques for teach- 
ing disadvantaged children and was not limited specif- 
ically to problems of desegregation.® The Task Force 
recommendation, while it constituted recognition of 
the fact that there were likely to be a wide variety of 
problems involved in the desegregation process, also 
.had the effect of giving tacit approval to funding pro- 
grams that were not concerned directly with school 
desegregation. 

The use of consultants in the provision of technical 
assistance was another major Task Force recommenda- 
tion that had important implications on the future 
success of the Title IV program. In the Task Force's 
view, these consultants could be key elements in en- 
abling local school systems to overcome the many 
problems they would face in accomplishing desegrega- 
tion. Among the services which it was believed they 
might provide was to give advice on ways in which the 

<^ Civil Rights LegieUtlun Planning Croup Report at 1 (1963), 
*ld,» at 2<h2h 



community could become an active participant in the 
desegregation process thrcagh such means as the forma, 
tion of citizens' advisory groups and interracial coun- 
cils. Consultants aUo wf^re expected to provide such 
oiher forms of technical assistance as developing pupil 
transportation plans, revising meihtvH? for determining 
school plant locations- and ertaifh^hing workable pro- 
cedures for class assignments and pupil guidance. In 
addition, it was hoped consultants could contribute to 
improving intergroup relation? in the community-at- 
large as well as in the school." 

In light of the sensitive and important mission con- 
ceived for consultants, the Task Force recommended 
not only that they possess the necessary competence, 
but that they be individuals known and respected by 
school administrators and community leaders in the 
region to w^hich they were assigned. In this way, it was 
thought, the problems involved in bringing in "outsid- 
ers" could be avoided and the path of dese^iregation 
smoothed. The use of indigenous personnel, howev^er, 
also meant that consultants w^ould often be individuals 
who themselves were products of a dual school system 
and whose background and training might tend to 
make them unsympathetic with the principle of deseg* 
regation. In addition, they would be subject to a vari« 
ety of political pressures which could render their 
efforts cautious and tentative. 

Independent Status for Title IV 

In the early years of the Equal Educational Oppcr* 
tunities Program (EEOP), following passage of the 

1964 Act, the Title IV program was given little atten* 
tion. The major, almost exclusive, focus of the Federal 
school desegregation effort was on use of the enforce* 
ment mechanism of Title IV. Its subordinate role in 
this period is partly evident from its various locations 
within the program structure.^ Initially, Title IV staff 
was lodged in an overall training branch. Later it was 
housed with Title VI .staff in units broken down into 
regional alignments.^ It was not until 1967 that die 
Title IV unit was established as a separate entity. 

The reallocation of staff positions authorized for 
Title IV to the effort launched under Title VI was still 
another indication of the minor role assigned to Title 
IV during these early years. For example, during 

1965 every available member. of the Title IV staff was 
pressed into service to secure "voluntary plan" submis* 
sions from local school districts. Nearly all staff of the 

T/rf, at 13. 

Internal U.S. Oificc of Eilucatiun Metiw»fan(Jum. Undated. 
9 Id. at 2. 
w id, at 2. 



Equal Educational Opportunity Progtaai (EEOP) of 
the Office of Education was committed to Ae effort to 
negotiate initial desegregation plans froifi sciool dis- 
tricts which were, at besot, reluctant and, at worst, 
opposed to complying with the school desegregation 
requirements of Title VI of the Civil Ri^ts Act of 
1964. 

These plans amoontcd to little naore than **papcr 
compliance". In almost every instance, tbey followed a 
'*freedom of choice" fon; it in which students or their 
parents were allowed to select the schools tkey vrished 
to attend. With few exceptions, black children or their 
parents did not choose to attend schools wbidb were 
formerly all-white, nor did white students elect to at- 
tend formerly black schools. Furthermore, when black 
students did attempt to attend while schools, vfide- 
spread discrimination was evident in various phas<5s of 
the desegregation process, such as class assignments, 
treatment of black students by white faculty and 5tu> 
dents, and degree of participation in extracurricular 
activities. Black parents and children often suffered 
economic reprisals and even physical brutality.^^ 

Following adoption of these plans, much of Title 
IV's staff was again co-opted by Title VI to secure 
"assurances of compliance", which incorporated re. 
quirements of HEW's Title VI desegregation guide, 
lines. During the summer of 1%6, both Title VI and 
Title IV staff made visits to school districts tbrou^out 
Southern and border States in an effort to help them 
meet applicable provisions of the Title VI guidelines. 

Despite the emphasis on Title VI enforcement and 
the diversion of Title IV staff to Title VI activities 
during the first 2 years following passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, a number of programs were 
funded under Title IV ;!iuspices in Fiscal Years 1965 
and 1966. (See Tables A, Bl, B2, C2, and Dl.) In 
most cases, however, these grants were made without 
much regard to the substance or quality of the grant 
application. As one staff member in Title IV phrased 
it: *'We would support anything if they would agree to 
say something about integration and desegregation." 

By Spring 1967, individual senior staff members 
associated with the Title IV program began to urge a 
new direction for it and to recommend that it be 
separated from Title VI enforcement. For example, the 
Director of the Grants and Institutes Branch for Title 
IV recommended that all compliance activities be re- 
moved from assistance operations and that Title IV 

Southern School D*se%r9$aticn\ 1966-67 ^ TinAlng No. 6(b), at 6&: «Uo 
47. Se« alio Tettimony of Harold Howe II, United Sutet CommUsioner 
ot Education, Hearing Before the Special Subcommittee on Civil Righta o! 
tha HoUM, Comihittee on the Judiciary. 89th Cong. 2d Seaa., aer. 23 a^ 
24 (1966). 



function as an independent uiiit in the Office of the 
Commissioner of Education.^^ In November 1967, a 
realignment occurred in part conforming to hi^ suggest 
tions and a Division of Elqual Educational Opportuni* 
ties was established to carry out the provisions of Title 
IV. However, instead of locating the Title IV unit in 
the Office of the Commissioner, it was lodged within a 
subordinate bureau of the OEBce of Education.^* 

Since the separation of the Title IV program from 
Title VI, the role played by Title IV in school desegre- 
gation has gTovm increasingly important. First, the 
dollar amount of grants which have been approved 
under Title IV has increased, from $4,6 million in 
1965 to an estimated $19 million in 1971. Second, 
Title IV's staff, freed from other responsibilities, has 
been in a position to give fuU-time to Title IV imple- 
mentation, and, thus, to devote more attention to the 
substance and <juality of individual proposals. Finally, 
Title IV's importance, through its function of assisting 
in the development of desegregation plans, has in- 
creased as a result cf the growing emphasis on achiev- 
ing school desegregation through voluntary means and 
technical assistance rather than through fund cutofi 
under Title VI. 

Emphasis of Title IV: Education v. Desegregation 

In general, civil rights staff in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have a^rreed that Title 
IV grants should support Title VI enforoement efforts 
by providing a carrot of Title IV money to comple- 
ment the stick of Title VI enforcement. How best to 
utilize Title IV grants for this purpose, however, has 
been the subject of continuing disagreement. 

From the beginning of the program, some officials 
have argued that local Title IV programs should focus 
on educational problems which may become visible in 

^ Staff interview with Pr. WUliam HoUoway. Evaluatlofl Brascb Cblaf. 
May S. 1970. 

^ Mtftnoraadufl) from W. Stanley K»t«r, Director. Gcinta and Inatitutea 
Branch, EEOP to Pavid S. Seeley, Aatiataot Commlaaiotier* Equal Cduea> 
• tional Opportufiitiei Program, May 17, 1967. Mr. Kruger telt that Xh^ 
basic functiona of thia office ahould include; a) maoagement ot grant 
and InatitutioQ projecta and nlated activitiea under Section 404 and 405 
of th? Civil Righta Act ot 1964; h) the proviaion of .technical aaaiatance 
au'horiaed by Section 403 ot the CivU Bighu Act of 1964; c) the opart, 
tion of a cleafii)fho^«e of materUla and isfonsktion pertinent to prohUnu 
of achoot loteftatioa end the aolutlon of thea« probleaia» And d) tha 
coordination of actirltiaa of inajor profruoa of the Office o( Edaentioa 
directed towards a foeua on achool integration m a najor refponaibility 
of the Office of Education. 

la addition to the grant* nuido to local aehool ayateiiia, tha ttemorandnm 
reconmended that aaaiatance to achool diatrlcia Inelade aaalyala of achool 
deteKr«|atlon prohlema, development of pUna to elifffntte dual achool 
ayatevi atructurc** and help with ImplemenUtlon of ednettlonal progrtina 
designed tc aecbre eaual educational opportanitiea. 

i« Since K67 Title VI fttnctiona have heeo the reapotiaibllity of ^he Offict 
!or Civi! Righte in the Ofie« of the Secretary in the Pepartffent of Re«Uh, 
Education, and Welfare. 

u Dr. Marie Barry. ProfTfi?n SpecUUit, Title IV C«0trel Oftee. Mey 
1970. 
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the process of vj^ise^regation.i^ These officials beHe\'e 
that desegregation, coupled with high educational 
quality, will be more acceptable. In their view, deseg- 
regation will be easier to achieve if there is clear 
improvement in curriculum, teaching tedmiqucs, and 
in the training of teachers and other personnel to deal 
with poor achievers in desegregated schools. 

For example, one senior official of the Office of 
Education, involved in Title IV programs from the 
beginning, told Commission staff: **I believe that the 
analysis of problems should begin with educational 
proMems, individualized instruction, team teaching, 
an(7. the like." i« 

This view was supported by a representative of a 
university where a desegregation center had been es- 
tablished who found that Title IV assistance was more 
readily accepted when the program focus was on edu- 
cational techniques: 

School systems were shy at first in seeking assist- 
ance since they thought it was aimed at desegre- 
gation. But when they saw that the program was 
working to improve instruction, to resolve educa- 
tional problems, to devise curriculum models to 
improve instruction, the support of superintend- 
ents was gained.^'' 
Other staff members hav ) contended that the empha- 
sis should be on desegregation per se and that local 
programs funded under Title IV should help build 
understanding across lines and improve interpersonal 
relations. Title IV staff members criticized Title IV 
programs for de-emphasizing desegregation and human 
relations: 

The thrust should have been on human relations, 
with educational problems a distinct auxiliary 
concept, certainly not the main emphasis. Too 
much concentration on educational concepts ob- 
scured the need for change in behavior and inter- 
personal relationships necessary for a successful 
school program. An important educational pro. 
gram, without the ability by teachers and admin- 
istrators to communicate, leaves a school system 
open to social, if not physical, confrontation.^® 
This sharp split among HEW and other officials as 

to the most effective approach for Title IV never has 

been entirely resolved. 

The Commission's Study 

In its examination of Title IV, the Commission has 
concentrated its investigation on the Southern and 

Interview' with Pean J^;jph Htdlejr, School of Edueatlon, UDivariity 
of South AUb«ina» Jkuwy 1970. 
^N«me withhaU ftt wqueft of txtM mimbWi 



border States where the bulk of Title IV funds have 
gone.^^ The Commission also has investigated the oper- 
ation of the program in New Mexico, where some 
program innovations have been undertaken which 
seemed to merit special consideration. 

In examining the role of Title IV as a faciliutor of 
the desegregation process, the Commission has looked 
at programs developed by individual school districts, 
training institutes and desegregation centers estab- 
lished in colleges and universities, and at Title IV 
units in State departments of education.^^ 

Significance of Title IV 

Although Title IV remains an ongoing Federal pro- 
gram, it has been superseded, to some extent, by the 
much larger Emergency School Assistance Program." 
Its importance will diminish even more if the pending 
Emergency School Assistance and Quality Integrated 
Education Act is passed by Congress. Further, the 
proposed "Equal Educational Opportunities Act", if 
enacted, would turn the Federal Government's atten- 
tion toward compensatory education efforts in segre- 
gated schools, further lessening the importance of Title 
IV. 

Nevertheless, th^ Commission believes a detailed 
evaluation of the Title IV program can be of substan- 
tial value. The program has been in operation for 
approximately 8 years and there has been ample op- 
portunity, through trial and error, to develop knowl- 
edge and understanding of the kinds of programs that 
can be most effective in the often difficult process of 
desegregation. In light of the current controversy, gen- 
erated by the proposed "Student Transportation Mora- 
torium Act" and the "Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act", which would accept the inevitabilty of school 
segregation, it is important to demonstrate that school 
desegregation is not an ideal incapable of achievement, 
but a reality that can work, even under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. It also is important to determine 
the kinds of'help needed from the Federal Government, 

The Commission issues this report with the convic- 
tion that tks Nation can learn much that is construc- 
tive from the experience under Title IV — from its fail- 
ures as well as from its successes — and that this knowl- 
edge will contribute to enriched understanding of the 
necessity for desegregation and stimulate a renewed 
effort to make it work. 



Between 1965 and 1971, 54.S pareeot of TitU XV fundi hftVf foot 
to Southern and border Statei. 

^ See Tablii A. Cl, and D2 for Hit of univeralty laitltutei, eaotara and 
StAt< Title IV unita vialted hy CoRimlailon itatf. 

^ For an avaluatlon of the ESAP profriA durinf ill Srit moniki of 
operation • ate raport of tha WaihlDfft>^ Raiairtfh Projaot. 



CHAPTER II 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



TITLE IV UNITS 



Introduction 

Under Section 403 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
the U.S, Office of Education contracts with State de- 
partments of education to provide them vrith funds to 
en^ible the State departments to render technical assist- 
ance to school districts.* The purpose of technical as- 
sistance is to develop plans for desegregation and to 
assist with educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation .2 

States have established special Titie IV technical 
assistance units in their departments of education to 
carry out their responsibilities under Section 403. 

These Title IV units are potentially key factors in 
bringing about successful school desegregation. The 
Office of Education fimds State educaton techni!;al 
assistance units because the Staters primary role in the 
desegregation of schools is crucial to the achievement 
of equal educational opportunities. This support 
strengthens State education agencies to provide leader- 
ship and assistance to local school districts in the 
process of desegregation. The units make it possible 
for the State education agency to coordinate its pro- 
grams and services to aid desegregating school dis- 
tricts and to carry out the State agency's special 
requirements.* 

The Office of Education requires that before it will 
enter into a contract with a State education depart- 
ment under Section 403, the latter must show its capac- 
ity and commitment to provide those services that are 
directly related to desegregation.^ State departments of 
education must assist local school boards in the devel- 



^ SettioP 403 attthorket the Office ot Educttioo, iueU« to render such 
technitM tttUtaoce, Tbe Offiee ot Education, however, hu interpreted t^e 
fltntute as authoriiiinK it to contract with State departments of educa- 
tion to set at agent! of the OfBee of Education to provide such technical 
as^iMance^ The StatR departments enter into cost reimbursement coniracts 
with the U'S' Office of Education. See HEW, Ojpinion to the Office for 
Civil Right* Covernin5 the Funding of Universities and Stste Departments 
of Education, A\xg, 10. 196?. 

* Section 403, 

* U'S. Office of Education, Division of Equal Educational Opportuniti«a, 
Administrative Guidelinea, S (1968) . 

* U>S> office of Education. Division of Equal Educational Opportunitiea. 
Program Resource Guide: The Rnie of State Departments of Education in 
Implemcnling the Letter and Spirit of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, 5 (1970). 



opment. adoption, and implementation of acceptable 
desegregation plans. In addition, the grant proposal 
must set program objectives that will contribute to 
desegregation. The specific objectives required by the 
U.S. Office of Education are: dissemination of infor* 
mation to local education agencies regarding effective 
methods for resolving problems accompanying desegre- 
gation; assurance that related Federal and State edu- 
cation programs and functions are designed to facili- 
tate desegregation; and provision of planning assist- 
ance to education personnel to enable them to cope 
with desegregation problems.^ State Title IV units are 
permitted flexibility regarding the means used in 
achieving these minimum objectives.* 

Stale Title IV units also have specific functions 
within the State departments of education. They are 
responsible for keeping State boards of education in^ 
formed of the need for stronger desegregation policies 
and procedures.*^ 

They are to participate on a regular basis in departs 
ment activities concerned with achievement of equal 
educational opportunity, and in drafting and review- 
ing legislation affecting desegregation and equal edu* 



^ Id, at 2r The Office of Education's Division of Equal Educational Oppor* 
tunities providn staff assistance to help State departmentc prepare their 
applicationa for Titl« IV funding. 

* Among the activities cuggested hf the OfBce of Cdncation for canrlog 
out these objecUvea are the foUowinf : 

1. Identifying and analytlng iMta retevsnt to tha iitftigation «od 
accomplishment of desegregation. 

2. Development of in*aervic0 training programa. 
9. Development of information and ffateriala. 

4. Development of commusity support. 

5. Preparing supportive proposals for Title IV. 

6. AdminiatrativQ and instructional rtforganlaation to eope «ith d«* 
aegregatlon. 

7. Development of long-range educational policy and pUnnIng in tela* 
tion to the desegregation of schonla and to education for a multicultural 
society. 

8. Dealing with the problems of deaegregatioo. 

9. Coordination with other Federal programs «nd aa^tance in effectiv* 
uae of funda from auch progrants to advance desegregation and •qtaal 
educitio<nal opportunity. 

10. Providing immediate aulstance to achool districts which are faced 
with audden and terioua local prdblems. 

Program Resource Guide, supra note 4. 

''Among the activities suggested by the Oftc« of Education, Division of 
Equal Educational Opportunities, Policiea and Procedures Manual for 
Technical Aasiatance Programa Based at State Collegei ei Ufliv«rtitiea. 



-^tional opportunity.8 Further, these units ought to be 
JHvolved in Federal and Sute educational programs 
that develop policy relating to desegregation To 
carry out these responsibilities. Slate Title IV wnits 
should be placed high in the State departisent hier- 
archy if they are to function effectively.^^ 

State Title IV technical assistance units have been in 
operation since 1965. The first unit was funded in 
Tennessee. Since the inception of the program, nine of 
the 11 Southern States and Oklahoma have been 
funded.^^ The contracts have ranged from $225,000 
allocated to the State of Florida in 1965 to $17,592 
given to the State of Mississippi in 1968.^2 jjjg 3^^^. 
age contract has been $50,000 annually. 

Performance 

HEW Evaluatian 

According to a 1966 OiEce of Education evaluation 
report. State Titie IV units had been o{ limited value. 
The report found they had been helpful in processing 
nondiscrimination assurance forms and statistical re- 
ports and had accompanied Title VI staff on field 
visits. Title IV units also provided the Office of Educa- 
tion with information about particular school systems, 
and bad served as "catalysts" during negotiations with 
recalcitrant school districts." They provided no techni- 
cal assistance and little informational assistance to 
school districts in meeting problems incident to deseg- 
regation. The main value of State Title IV units dur- 
ing those early years of operation, according to the 
report, was as a source of information for HEW on the 
compliance status of school districts.^* 

By 1970 the situation had not appreciably changed. 
One HEW Title IV Administrator said of the current 
activities of the State Title IV units: 

The advantages of the State Department's gran- 
tees are: We occasionally get ''intelligence" type 
information; we are given information in the reg- 
ular course of their activities; the information we 
need is made available more quickly; and the 
State grantee can even open some doors-^^ He 

■Among the activitiei tuggfttd by the Office ol EducAtlon. Diviiion of 
Equal EducatioDal Opportunhlea, Policiea and Procedure* MMUtl lor Tech- 
Dical Astisttnce ProRrama Bated at CoUegea or Univeraitiea. 

* Prc^ram Reaource Guide, supra note 4. 

^W. at Part Ul, 1." 

^ See Table .V. 

"See Table A. 

^ Report by Mrt. Sherry Amsteia. S«lf Evaluation of Title IV (EEOP) . 
at 24 (1966). \«.C'ur/, 

^l-.Jervlew with Dr. Gregory Anrlg. rormcr Director, Diviaien of Equal 
Educational Opporturitlet. On thoae occationt when HEWa central or 
regional office aiaff ia planning to viiit a parttcuUr achool diatriet, contact 
ia made with tho State Title IV unit to aecure Information, 



concluded; **It is better to have a puy there, even 
if he does not do anytht.ig." 

In fact. HEW does not conduct regular and system- 
atic reviews of State Title IV units to determine how 
effectively they are performing. Evaluations State 
Title IV units have been conducted on an ad hoc basis, 
in response to specific problems. Continuing contact 
with Sute Title IV units is not maintained by HEW 
either on a regional or a national basis. Therefore, 
HEW is net in a position to determine, without insti- 
tuting a special evaluation, how effectively State Title 
IV units are using its funds. 

Lack of staff is a major reason for HEW's failure lO 
. ute a regular monitoring program. As one HEW 
Title IV oflRcial told Commission staff: 

U you heard about soinething special or some- 
thing went wrong you went [to investigate]. Other- 
wise you didn't go out. There was no specific 
monitoring program, but it was not because of 
any plan not to monitor. There were just not 
enough personnel.*''^ 

State Reports 

State Title IV units are required to submit monthly 
technical assistance statistical reports and quarterly 
reports concerning their activities. These reports pro- 
vide information on the number of desegregation plans 
developed, the number of requests for technical assist- 
ance received, and the number of school districts with 
which the State Title IV unit has worked. 

They do not provide a sufficient basis for evaluating 
the performance of Stale Title IV units. The technical 
assistance reports give no information on the kind of 
assistance given to school districts, the nature of the 
program adopted, or the impact resuking from the 
assistance. The quarterly activities reports, while they 
give information on the activities of State Title IV 
staff, provide little basis for determining the extent of 
effort involved, the quality of assistance rendered, or 
the substantive results. For example, the Tennessee 
Title IV unit reported the following activities during 
the 8-month period from November 1, 1967 through 
June 30, 1968: 

1. Consuhation with Chairman of Education De- 
partment, Univei-sity of Tennessee at Martin. 

2. Meeting with Title IV Director in Chester 
County. 

3. Knoxville team visit. 

"Interview with M'.-^ Edna ElUcoti. former ttaff member Title IV. Nov 
12. 1970. 
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Jeral court trial involving teach- 
s. 

ui ille Annual TEA, Leadership Con- 
U'lciice.^* 

A report from H e Mississippi State Title IV unit on 
its activities during the month of January 1970 
amounted to less than one full typewritten page. It 
consisted of a reference to the three major activities of 
the unit: working with superintendents of the 30 
school districts under court order which made the 
transition to unitary systems by December 31, 1969; 
collecting data on school environments in the 30 dis- 
tricts; and meeting with members of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Right?.^^ 

Commission Staff Investigation 

Commission staff interviews with State Title IV 
directors in the Spring of 1970 revealed little in the 
way of specific activities directed toward facilitating 
school desegregation. 

Of the two major responsibilities of State Title IV 
units — assisting individual school districts in meeting 
problems occasioned by desegregation and assisting 
local school hoards in the development, adoption, and 
implementation of acceptable desegregation plans — few 
of the eight State Title IV grant recipients had under- 
taken significant activity with respect to either. Four 
of the eight State unit directors in Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Tet Jiessee, and Texas stated they had con- 
ducted in-service workshops for school personnel and 
had held conferences with superintendents, teachers, 
and students. Only two of these directors, one in North 
Carolina and the other in Oklahoma, could provide 
detailed information concerning such activities as the 
number of workshops held, the specific information 
imparted at them, and the impact the workshops and 
conferences had made on their participants.^^ 

^'TeDDesiee State Department o! Education, Title IV Office, Technical 
ProgrcM Report, Nov. 1, 1967-June 30, 1968. 

^» Misiiasipp] State Department o! Education^ Title IV OiBce, Reiume of 
Activltiei tor the month o! January 1970 submitted to the OiBce o! Educa' 
tion. February 1970. There >■ aome question about how much value, I! any. 
HEW places on these reports or whether HEW personnel actually review 
thrm. For example, Commission staff, in trying to secure copies of State 
Title JV unit interim reports, were told by HEW Title IV officials in 
Washington that these reports were sent to the regional offices. Commission 
staff requests to the regional office elicited this response: *'If w« have 
them 1 don't know where they are. . , . Maybe the central office has 
them." Inlerviews witl> Tom Kendrick. Senior Program Officer, HEW Regional 
Ofiice. Dallas. Tex., Aug. 20, 1970. Four special requests had to be made ol 
HEW's Ailttiita Regional Ofiice before State IV Unit interim reports were 
made available. 

^ Interviews with State Titlo IV director! o! Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. The North Carolina Title IV unit held a 3 day 
workshop In 1970 tor assistant superintendents in an effort to help them 
recognize their role in auuring that black teachers and other school 
personnel were adequately represented in the school system. North Carolina 
alio held human relations workshops !or leachera and !s canantly trying 



The most significant in-service workshop activities 
have been carried out by the Oklahoma Title IV unit. 
It held four workshops for guidance counselors during 
1970, one in each corner of the State, in an effort to 
improve educational opportunities for minority 
students.-^ The approach used was to utilize counselors 
as active participants on panels to exchange informa- 
tion on the methods used in the various school 
systems.22 In addition, as of July 1970, the Oklahoma 
State Title IV unit was planning an ambitious in-serv- 
ice training program for teachers in eight medium- 
sized cities in the State.^^ 

Regarding the second specific contractual obligation 
of State Title IV units to assist local school boards in 
the development, adoption, and implementation of 
acceptable school desegregation plans, there is little 
evidence of any significant activity. Most State Title 
IV directors conceded that they had not participated 
in the development of many desegregation plans. They 
expressed the belief that plan development was the 
responsibility of individual school districts, not 
theirs.2* 

Th^it State Title IV units have avoided participating 
in the development of desegregation plans is,' at least 
in part, because of the political pressures to which 
they are subject in the State and local community. For 
example, the coordinator of the Georgia State Title IV 
unit told Commission staff that he had been advised by 
the State attorney general not to prepare desegiegation 
plans.2« Early in 1970, Claude Kirk, then Governor of 

to establish atudent human ralstloat couoeils in every high school. Further, 
a workshop concerning the role of fuperiotendenta la deaegregation waa held 
in Wilmingtoj.. N.C. in July 1970. Interviews wilh Robert Strother. Di- 
rector, Title IV Office, North Carolina State Department ot Education. 
Raleigh, N.C, March 1970. 

^ Interview with Dr. Charles Sandman, former Director, Title IV Unit, 
Oklahoma State Department o! Education, Oklahoma City, OUa., Febniarr 
1970. 

" M. 

"/rf. 

Interviews with directors of the Georgia, South Carolina. Oklahoma. 
Tenneasee, and North Carolina State Title IV unlta. The contract which 
the State department of education aigns with the Division of Equal Educa* 
tional Opportunities to receive aisistance specifically outlines those func- 
tiona which the unite are to perform. One of the specific functlooa ia to 
aaaist local education agenciea in the developmeat, adoption, and Implemen* 
tation of an acceptable desegregation plan. The Title IV State department 
unite are not the only Title IV office charged with the responsihlUty for 
writing plans. The HEW Title IV Regional Offices and the university 'based 
desegregation centers also assist In the writing of desegregation plana. The 
Title IV State unite* reapondbility cornea into play when the units are 
requested by a ichool district to assist It in writing a plan or when the 
O.E., DEEO, central office requests the unit to contact a school district 
about the drawing tip of an acceptable plan. In the latter instance, the 
units are expected not only to contact the district hut alao to assist it in 
the development of a plan. The local school distriet is not required to 
accept the Title IV unit's plan. But if this is the caae, the school district 
must then develop Is own plan which muat be acceptable to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Interview with W. M. Harry, Coordlnstor, Title IV Program, Georgia 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ca., Feb. 24, 1970. 



Florida, personally intervened in an effort to prevent 
desegregation in his State. 

Many State Title IV officials feel that their partici- 
pation in the preparation of school desegregation plans 
undermines their ability to work effectively with local 
educators. The State Title IV coordinator in South 
Carolina explained that, in his opinion, requiring State 
Title IV directors to prepare desegregation plans tends 
to place them in the class of "crusaders" and thereby 
interferes with their relationships with school superin- 
tendents.26 He added: "Let the blame fall on HEW 
Title IV people rather than myself, so as not to impair 
niy usefulness. "27 

Regardless of the validity of the reasons why State 
Title IV unit directors have avoided involvement in 
desegregation plan development, their obligation to do 
so is a contractual one. Further, the need for participa- 
tion of these units in the development of such plans 
has ixicreased in recent years because of the growing 
trend of the courts to order immediate desegregation 
which requires preparation of a substantial number of 
desegregation plans. 

Effectiveness 

Because of the many forces that bear on school 
desegregation, the effectiveness of State Title IV units 
cannot be measured by reference to the degree of 
progress in school desegregation in a given State. 
Court decisions, HEW Title VI enforcement, the activi- 
ties of university-based desegregation centers all have 
contributed, so that it is impossible to attribute suc- 
cessful desegregation solely to the work of the State 
Title IV unit. One measure of the effectiveness of the 
State Title IV units is the impact they have had on 
people with whom they work. Using this measure, it 
does not appear that State Title IV units have contrib- 
uted significantly to progress in school desegregation. 

Of the teachers, principals, and superintendents in- 
terviewed by Commission staff, only a handful made 
any reference to the work State Title IV units and 
then only in response to specific staff questions con- 
cerning their activities. One Florida school official 
told a Commission staff member: 

' There has been no real contact with the State 
Title IV Office. Most of the assistance was re- 
ceived from the University of Miami [Desegrega- 
tion Center]. 



« Interview with J. C. Durham, Title IV Coordinator, Technical A»si»Unce 
Una, South Carolina State Department of Education, Columbia, S.C 
Mar. 3, 1970. 



An official of the Shelby County, Tennessee school 
system said bluntly: "There was no input from the 
State." 28 jj^ fgj,^^ school officials in most districts vis- 
ited by Commission staff were even unaware of the 
existence of a State Title IV Office. 

Personnel at university-based desegregation centers 
comprise another group with whom State Title IV 
units are supposed to work. In view of the fact that 
State Title IV units and centers are charged with the 
same responsibilities, program coordination is es- 
sential to the effective operation of both. But despite 
occasional examples of this coordination,^^ there is no 
evidence that it has been done on a consistent or 
systematic basis. On the contrary. State Title IV unit 
directors and center directors alike, concede that their 
programs have overlapped and have even conflicted 
because of a lack of coordination.^^ 

There is evidence of distrust and hostility between 
staff of the State Title IV units and university desegre- 
gation centers. A Title IV unit director criticized a 
university desegregation center as trying to do too 
much in too short a time in an attempt to change 
attitudes.3i He added: "I don't know what they are 
doing, and they don't either." By the same token, an 
official of the same university desegregation center 
complained of the State Title IV director: "He is 
around here all the time," 32 another State a Title 
IV coordinator, describing the relationship between 
the university desegregation center and his State Title 
IV unit, told Commission staff: 

There is a feeling at the University which is com- 
municated to the State Department that the State 
Department does not knov^^ what it is doing. I 
think the way we are getting sidetracked is that 
the University personnel tend to give us all a 
particular name — "bigots." 

In short, university desegregation centers and State 
Title IV units, rather than working in harmony and 
close cooperation toward the goal of school desegrega- 
tion, frequently conduct their activities in isolation 

* Intenriew with Cornell TOli, Coordinating AdtniDiitrttor, Shelby County 
School Syateni, Memphia, T«nn., Feb. 20, 1970. 

»For example, the Oklahoma State Title IV Unit worked with the 
Detegreeation Center at Norman, Okla. on a 2.week teachert* workahop dur. 
iot the lummer of 1970. Interview with Van Wright, Human Relation* 
Center, State Department of Education, OWahoma City, Okla. 

^ See, e.t.» Interview with Robert Strother, Equal Education Opportunitiea 
Program, Title IV, Deparrment of Public Initniction, Raleigh, N.C. and 
interview witlt Robert Sharpe, Director. Equal Education Opportunitiea Pro- 
gram, State Department of Education, Naahville, Tenn. 

«i Interview with Gilbert Conoly, Director, Title IV unit in the Office 
of the Commiaaioner of Education, Texaa State Board of Education, Texaa 
Education Aprncy, Austin, Tex., Feb, 12, 1970. 

^ Interviow with Leon Caahaw, Texaa Educational Der.gregation Technical 
and Adviiory Center, Divialon of Exteoaion, Office of Extenaion Teaching 
and Field Service Bureau, Auitin, Tex., Feb. H. 1970. 
Interview with J. C Durham, supra note 26. 
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from one another. They are distrustful of each other's 
programs and methods of operation and one is largely 
ignorant of what the other is doing. As the Director of 
a State Title IV unit concluded : "There is no coordi- 
nation of programs between the Center and State Title 

State Title IV units are to work with other units in 
the State departments of education and potentially can 
have the effect of promoting State policies that further 
school desegregation. Few of the State Title IV units, 
however, can point to specific activities they have en- 
gaged in with other education department personnel. 
In response to questions from Commission staff most 
State Title IV officials were vague regarding the na- 
ture of their work with other units in the department. 
For example, the North Carolina Title IV director 
could report only that his staff works with the guid- 
ance and curriculum units and i^ on "liberty'* call for 
service to all other units in the State department.^^ Of 
the eight State Title IV units evaluated by Commission 
staff, only those in Oklahoma and South Carolina pro- 
vided specific information on programs jointly carried 
Out with other units of the State department. The 
South Carolina Title IV unit director explained to 
Commission staff his view of the role the State Title IV 
unit must play in relation to the rest of the State 
department of education : 

Every aspect of the department must focus on the 
problems which come from the elimination of the 
dual school system. . . . The teamwork approach 
should be taken to alleviate the problems brought 
about by the elimination of the dual school 
system.^^ 

Thus, he has worked with units in the State depart- 
ment responsible for the administration of funds under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, with State department officials concerned with 
ungraded classes and with developing new learning 
materials, and with those concerned with education 
research.^'' 

The Oklahoma Title IV unit has set up a curriculum 
committee comprised of representatives of the Title IV 
unit and of the State department's curriculum division. 
One of the continuing projects of this committee is 
concerned with developing materials on the history of 
the Plains Indians. Another is developing materials on 
Black History in Oklahoma." 

M lattnrifw with Robtrt Sbtrpt. tupra oott 80. 
"lattnrltw with Robttt Sttothtr, tupra ^of {0. 
Interview with J. C. Durham, tupra note 20. 

■Inltrvlow with Van Wriiht. HuniMi Relttionp Cemir» State Dopartment 

of EduoatloQ, OUahont Cltjr, OUm. 



Reasons for Ineffectiveness 

In most cases, the State Title IV units have little 
contact with other State department of education 
offices and little influence on department policy. 

There are a number of reasons why the full poten* 
tial of State Title IV units has not been realized as a 
significant factor in facilitating school desegregation. 
The funds provided to State Title IV units are insuffi- 
cient to permit them to undertake aggressive programs. 
For example, the Florida Title IV director told Com- 
mission staff: 

We do not have the wherewithal to develop plans, 
as well as conduct in-service training programs 
for the various counties.^* 

These are the responsibilities that the Title IV units 
are contractually obligated to perform. Nearly all of 
the funds provided to State Title IV units are used to 
pay personnel salaries. In attempting to carry on such 
activities as in-service training workshops, State Title 
IV units have had difficulty finding funds to meet such 
expenses as stipends for teachers' travel expenses, oow 
sultant '^es, and the purchase of instructional materi- 
als. Fu.. a to finance Oklahoma's planned in-service 
training program in eight medium-sized cities will not 
come from the State Title IV budget, but from a sup- 
plemental HEW grant.*<^ 

Some States have strengthened Title IV units by 
adding their own funds to the program to supplement 
those provided under contract with the Office of Edu- 
cation. In 1970, the Oklahoma and North Carolina 
State Title IV units received $3,125 and $34,720, 
respectively, from their State departments of educa- 
tion, to assist in meeting the cost of operating their 
units. 

State Title IV units have been in addition, hampered 
in the fact that they occupy relatively low positions in 
the hierarchy of the State department of education. 
For example, the Georgia Title IV director is three 
steps removed from direct contact with the State super- 
intendent of schools. 

In addition. State IV unit personnel have only in- 
frequent contact with the State superintendent and arc 
unable to exert a major influence on department deci- 
sions. In Oklahoma, the State Title IV director told 
Commission staff that he worked directly under the 
State superintendent's office and reported directly to 
him. Asked how often he met with the Superintendent, 

» Intorviflw wflh Don Cunnluihtm. Dlnctor, Tiehnlcil AiiUtance PioriUi 
Floilda State Depattment of Edueatlon. TttUhaiiai. Floridt. 

Interview with Dr. Chftrloi Sftriilmiin, Director. Stat* Title IV Unit, 
February 1970, 



however, the director could only reply: "Whenever 
the need arises." <^ The response of the Tennessee Title 
IV director to the same question was, "As needed."^^ 
In most cases, there is no evidence of regular contact 
between the State Title IV office and the State superin- 
tendent nor is information provided on what is accom- 
plished on those occasions when meetings do occur. 

North Carolina appears to be an exception. The 
director of the Title IV unit is considered by the State 
department of education as a member of ihe executive 
staff. He meets with the superintendent at least twice a 
week to discuss his programs and probiems and he is 
included in dl meetings where department of educa- 
tion policy i;s determined. In other States, Title IV 
units are far removed from the centers of policy and 
decisionmaking. 

In many of the Southern States in which Title IV 
units have been established, it has been official State 
policy to resist school desegregation. This has restrict- 
ed the efforts of Title IV unit personnel who, despite 
their contractual obligation in the matter, often believe 
that their first allegiance is to further the policies of 
the State department of education. In Mississippi, 
where the State department of education has openly 
resisted school desegregation, the State Title IV direc- 
tor s c?)mmitment Xo desegregation was considered so 
uncertain that HEW officials operating in Mississippi 
during the Spring and Summer of 1969 did not even 
ask for his assistance.*^ 

A former director of the HEW Title IV Program 
expressed the view that in at least two States the 
problem was so severe that the State program should 
be discontinued.** 

In some States, despite a political climate opposed to 
desegregation. Title IV officials have persisted in good 
faith in bringing about desegregation. In Florida, 
where in 1970 the Governor actively intervened to 
prevent desegregation, the State Title IV unit contin- 
ued its work of preparing desegregation plans for a 
number of counties in the State. The Florida Title IV 
director told Commission staff: 

Our position is that regardless of the statement 
in the public press by the Governor and other 
politicians, we tell people at the local level that 
the [unit's] policy is remaining the same until we 



'^Interview with Van Wrlsbt, supra note 38. 
Interview with Robert Sherpe, supra note SO. 

*"**Tbe Georgia and Miiiitilppi State Department Title IV Unit* ahould 
bo closed becauie of loyaltlei of tbe director*," Interview with Dr. Gregory 
Aarig, supra note IS, 



have received an official statement in writing to 
the contrary.'*' 

The directors of the Title IV units evaluated in this 
report are white southerners with previous experience 
as teachers, principals, or superintendents in Southern 
school systems. The majority of tliese staffs also con- 
sist of southerners who previously worked in Southern 
school systems. Of the 21 State Title IV professional 
staff members in the eight States, only six are black 
and one is a Mexican American. 

Most of the directors of these units are products of 
segregated school systems and have gained their pro- 
fessional experience working in school districts that 
had not desegregated at the time they were employed.*^ 
On the basis of the educational and professional back- 
ground of State Title IV unit personnel, there is rea- 
son to question whether these officials possess sufficient 
knowledge or sensitivity concerning desegregation 
problems to provide the kind of assistance school dis- 
tricts need to accomplish successful desegregation. In 
addition, in view of the fact that Title IV units are 
composed of indigenous personnel, many of whom may 
have political ties to the State, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that their first loyalty is to State and not to 
Federal policy. 

One potential advantage in selecting white southern- 
ers to staff Title IV units in Southern States lies in the 
hope that these are people acquainted vrith the area 
and with the school personnel with whom they must 
work. They could be in a better position to stimulate 

Interview with Don Cunningham, supra note 39. Tbe Title IV Unit pre^ 
pared plant for Hamilton and St. John Countlei and uststed in tbe 
development of deiegrecation plana lor Leon County, St. Lacie County, and 
Palm Beacb County. 

" J. C, Durham, Director, Title IV Unit, Soutb Ctrolina SUte Department 
ol Education li a native of PIckeni, S,C,, the area with the lowest ratio 
of blacki in tbe State, Mr. Durham attended aegregated acboola and before 
Coming to Title IV, waa a luperin ten dent in Plcken* which was not 
deaegregated at the time be left, and it ttlll not desegregated, 

Dr, Charles Sandman, past'Director, Title IV, Oklahoma State Department 
of Education, previously worked in the guidence section of the State 
depurimen! of education. He hai a B,S, Degree from East Central College 
in OkUhoma, and a M.E, and Ed,D, from Oklahoma University, He explains 
bis multicultural experience aa working with Integrated schools while in 
Guidance. 

Van Wright, Director, Title IV Unit. Oklahoma State Department ol 
Education, has been a superintendent |n Reed. Greenfield, and Cheyenne, 
Okla, Neither Heed nor Cheyenne had a minority population In their 
Bchools. Mr. Wright received his bachelor^s degree from Southwestern State 
College and his master's Irom West Texaa State Unlveraity. 

Robert Sharpe, Director, Title IV Unit, Tennetaee State Department ol 
Education, was an Engliih Prolessor at Louialana Sute Univeraity, tbe 
University of Tenneuee, and Vanderbilt Unfyeralty. Mr. Sherpe stated tbst 
he had had no multicoltural experience other than teaching. 

W, M. Harry, Coordinator of Federal Programs. Georgia State Department 
of Education, has held other positions in the State department ol education 
as Coordinaror of Title 111. NDEA, and counselor in the Vocational Rehahilita- 
tiiin DIviMon. He was a tuperintendent in a school system which was not 
(IriieureKatedt 

The idfomiatlod given above was compiled from the interviews wfth tbe 
respective directors and the Secretary to the Director ol the Georgia Title 
rv Unit. 
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successful desegregation than outsiders unfamiliar 
' ith the area and unknown and distrusted by the local 
community. This potential advantage, however, has 
proved to be an iiiusion. The director of the South 
Carolina State Title IV unit told Commission staff that, 
although he previously had been a superintendent in 
his State, he now found that other superintendents 
would not ask him for help,'*'' The Oklahoma State 
Title IV director stated that, although he had w^orked 
with superintendents in his State in his previous 
capacity as guidance counselor, he was now unable to 
break down the 'T have no problems" attitude of his 
colleagues,'*^ He had assumed that his past friendships 
with school superintendents would provide him with 
an opportunity to work effectively for school desegre- 
gation but this had not occurred. The superintendents 
gave him no support and they would not "let him try 
anything." *^ 

Perhaps the relative ineffectiveness of State Title IV 
units has been caused by their failure to assume a 
leadership role. In most cases, their posture has been 
one of timidity and reluctance to disturb the status 
quo. For example, the Title IV coordinator in Georgia 
expressed the view to Commission staff that: "The 
Title IV office is not obligated to tell districts whether 
they should obey Federal or State laws where they 
conflict." He added: "The Title IV office is interested 
in quality education for all." In Oklahoma, where a 
State antibusing law had been enacted, the Title IV 
director told Commission staff: "This takes care of our 
busing problem." In Mississippi, which has 106 
school districts, the director of the State Title IV unit 
advised the Commission representatives that a staff of 
two [he and his secretary] were adequate to handle 
the functions of his unit.'^^ 

Title IV personnel have also expressed views insen- 
sitive or unsympathetic to school desegregation. Thus, 
the Georgia Title IV coordinator said of the discred- 
ited "Freedom of Choice" desegregation plans: "Free- 
dom of choice is democratic, right and moral." 

Some Title IV units have managed to close their 
eyes to the existence of problems incident to school 
desegregation. Despite numerous investigations con* 

'•'^ iDlerview with J. C. Durahm, ^upra cote 26. 
*^ iDterview with Chatles Sandmao. tupra note 40. 

iDterview with M. Harry, tupra cote 25. 
WW. 

^ IDterview with VaD Wright, supra Dotc 29. 

Interview with John Ethridge, Director, Title IV Unit, MlssiBSippi 
State DepartmeDt of Education, December 1969. 

^ Interview with W, M, Harryt supra note 25. Freedom of choice 1* * 
mechaDiem utilized id bd Id! e rim deaegregatioD plaD vbich permiti a pareDt 
or student to chooae the school the student win attend in the following year. 
Under freedom'of-clioico plans there is usually very little desegregation. 
These plaDs have hecD largely abandoned siDce they do not meet current 
•tandardf for desegregation. 



cerning his State and other Stales in the South which 
documented large scale displacement of black teachers 
and principals in Georgia during the course of deseg- 
regation, the Georgia State Title IV director told Com- 
mission staff: 

[T]hey haven't run into it [displacement of edu- 
cators] much. . . . 

[T]hey haven't had this too much in Georgia.^* 

According to a 1966 Office of Education evaluation 
of State Title IV units, not only had they failed to 
assume the leadership role intended for them, but some 
had openly subverted the efforts of the Title IV 
program.^s While this charge may be unduly harsh, 
the Commission's recent investigations indicate that it 
is, in large part, still warranted. 

State Title IV units have lacked sufficient status 
within their departments to affect desegregation'related 
policy. They have been timid in their efforts to support 
desegregation and are opposed to becoming involved 
in developing actual plans for it. Their role continues 
to reflect lack of coordination with other units of their 
department or with other institutions in their State 
involved in Title IV programs. In short. Commission 
investigations have found underfunded, uncommitted, 
and ineffective State department units of Title IV. 

A wide range of causes on both the State and Fed- 
eral levels is responsible for this lack of success. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the U.S. Office of Education have not insisted 
that State departments adhere to the "Program Re- 
source Guide: the Role of State Department of Educa- 
tion in Implementing the Letter and Spirit of Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964." Both HEW and the 
Office of Education lack sufficient staff to carry out 
regular and systematic reviews of the effectiveness of 
the State Title IV units. Finally, the quarterly reports 
submitted by these units do not provide ^n adequate 
basis for comprehensively evaluating their programs. 

While the situation varies from State to State, and 
although not all the problems in the following list 
apply to any one State, the State education department 
Title IV units have been hampered or made ineffective 
by adverse situations. Sometimes these are beybnd 
their control; sometimes they are self-willed. 

The great weakness of most State Title IV units has 
been found in their inability or unwillingness to as- 
sume an appropriate leadership role in assisting school 
systems in planning and implementing desegregation. 
In some cases this has been due to a lack of under- 

" Interview with W. M, Harry, supra note 25. 
u OE report, supra cote 13 At 24. 
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standing of what is expected of them; in others, there 
has been lack of commitment and even hostility to the 
idea. 

In some States, political pressure — including the in- 
tervention of the Governor or the attorney general 

has made their situation difficult but not always unten- 
able. 

Generally, State Title IV units have not enjoyed a 
high position in the hierarchy of State departments of 
education. Their directors seldom have direct access to 
the State superintendent and the units have little rela- 
tionship with others within their department. Staff is 
seldom of sufficient size to carry out contractual obli- 



gations while insufficient funding is the rule not the 
exception. 

In some States there is distrust and even hostility 
between the State Title IV unit staff and the stafi of 
the university desegregation center. 

In most States, the majority, if not all the profes- 
sional stafi, had previously worked for the State de- 
partment of education in some other unit. They are, 
for the most part, indigenous, educated in segregated 
public schools, and are the products of segregated 
colleges, universities, and graduate schools. This is as 
true of those State Title IV units which have func- 
tioned well as for those which have functioned poorly. 
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CHAPTER 111 



LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AfiENCIES 



Introduction 

It is at the local level that the demands of social 
change are ultimately met. This holds true for desegre- 
gation as well as any other social change. Establishing 
national policy is crucial; Slate assistance (or 
acquiescence) is of gveat importance; but "the buck 
slops" on ihe conference table of the local school 
board and ihe desk of its superintendent. Expenence 
clearly shows that where local school authorities^ have 
provided leadership, the desegregation process has 
moved more smoothly bringing belter educational re- 
sults and less community disruption. 

Section 405 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 author- 
izes grants to local school systems for two purposes: 
!n«service training programs for teacliers and other 
school personnel which will aid them in dealing with 
problems incident to desegregation and for the employ- 
ment of specialists to advise local districts on 
desegregation.^ 

From 1965 to the end of fiscal year 1971, a total of 
510 grants was awarded to 534 school systems 
throughout the Nation. About 70 percent of the grants 
went to districts in the 17 Southern and border States. 
The total expenditure for these grants was nearly 
$26.5 million during the 7-year period. The average 
grant was about $50,000. There have been a few 
grants of more than $100,000, made to very large 
school districts, and some grants of less than $10,000, 
awarded to small rural districts.^ 

There were few applications for Section 40S funds 
during the first year of Title IVs life; indeed, only 24 
grants were made. The unwillingness of school dis- 
tricts to undertake any but the most minimal steps 
toward desegregation accounted for the early lack of 
interest in Title IV funds. Hence, few sought or would 
even accept the assistance available from a Title IV 
grant. 

As Title VI enforcement was accelerated, however, 
interest in Title IV assistance also grew. In 1971, a 
total of 139 grants — nearly six time'i the number 
awarded in 1965 — was made to local districts. About 



>^ Civil Righli Act of 1964. Tide IV. Scclion 405. 

* See T«blc B-1-4 <or ■ Slate-by-SUle aummary ol Seetioa 405 gtanti. 



two-thirds of the 1971 grants went to districts in the 
Southern or border States. 

Objective of Local Grants 

There never has been a clear and m^iambiguous 
statement setting -forth the goals or objectives to be 
met by Section 405 grants, the specific problems to be 
solved, or the type of programs suitable for funding. 
To the extent that these issues have been dealt with at 
all, they have been discussed in general rather than 
specific terms. Thus the Civil Rights Legislation Plan- 
ning Group, established in 1963 to make recommenda- 
tions to the Commissioner of Education regarding im- 
plementation of Title IV, said relatively little of a 
specific nature about the local grant program. 

The report did urge that funds be used to support 
projects which could serve as "prototypes" for "the 
testing of hypotheses and the demonstration of tech- 
niques pertinent to the entire [Title IV] program." ^ 
"The idea of the prototype or model project," the 
report further staled, **is not that the program should 
be limited to a few favored communities, but . . • that 
the limited funds not be so thinly disbursed that no 
community is in a position to make a significant con- 
tribution to the technology "of educational civil rights 
administration."* The report also recommended that 
local projects be directly related to matters having a 
civil rights base, he supported by persons of influence 
in school affairs, and be part of a total program to 
improve equal educational opportunity in tlie school 
system.^ 

The Policies and Procedures Manual developed for 
Title IV grants to local school boards also offers littie 
guidance in implementing Section 405. While the Man- 
ual stales unequivocally that: "The primary mission of 
the program is to focus available Title IV resources on 
permanent elimination of school desegregation,"^ it 
leaves open the question of mechanisms for implemen- 
tation. "No one program approach," it states, "has 

3 Civil Rightt LegiiUtion FUnnmf Croup Report (1963), at p. U. 

* W. al p. 29. 

e Ibid. 

* Policies ond Proctdutet Monuol for Grontt to School Boards. Dlvialon 
o! Equal Educalional OpporJunilici, Bureau o! Elemcnury and Secondary 
Education, Office of Education. Reviled, Octobex 1969, p. 2. 
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been found suitable for the wide variety oi problems 
which may confront school systems,*' 

The lack of specific HEW guidelines concerning 
goals and objectives for the Lof{\l 'jjf .i^^ ] ■agency 
(LEA) program has resulled in a lack of consistency 
in the type of professionals that were approved. Former 
Title IV officials told Commission staff that decisions 
on iuadinig particulasr LEA programs frequently were 
made 0n die basis oF the views of the individual Title 
IV staff:^»ember involved, rather than established cri- 
2ieria of^mifonin applicability.® The lack of specific 
cBiteria eiso led to the funding of programs totally 
Jinrelated to desegregation. Despite the language of 
Title IV limiting LEA grants to programs concerned 
iw^lh "praaiems incMent to desegregation," proposals 
wiented emtirely to educational matters such as team 
^aw*ing aaid compemsatory education frequently were 
approved.* 

1^1 Educational jAgotcy Grant Funding 

%pically, the Jocal Title IV program begins during 
tite-^ear prior to a major desegnegation effort ^but at a 
tiw when the local schoo-l system is ware that such 
an^sffiort wHl be made.._Fireque0tly, flie program has 
ibecur instituted when lhe;^<district has decided, whether 
on iits own volition, under cowt, order, or through 
urging from HEW, that iit must change from a free- 
donfcof-choiee desegrejgation plam-^o to one which in- 
\oh^ rezoning of sdhooJ boundary lines and/or of 
FediBral financial awastance.^i The threat of fund 
cutoff wasiffliroided when McComb, Mississippi secured 
a court-oiafered des^regation plan whidi was less 
stringent than the one sought by the Federal Agency .^^ 

Because <irf: the limited rresources available for Title 
IV, the fuiaiing of school districts not committed to 
des^regatiaaEresults bodi in a waste of money and in 
an inability:ito fund proposals from districts that are 
making succBssful eEoTts to desegregate. For instance, 
at the timeitfce Tupelo and McComb, Mississippi pro- 
posals were funded, HEW declined to award a second 
Title IV grant to the New Albany, Mississippi School 
District which had just successfiuUy desegregated its 
elementary schools with the aid of a Section 405 pro- 

•InterviftK with Dr. WiUUm HoUow.y and WLichnA Ftlrler. bmer Title 
IV «tfeS members May 1970. 
*ISttervl«Mr with. Xidivrd Fiirley, supra note 8. 

'j^'^^^^^ of dtoieir ii a mechaniim utilized^ an intetim desegregation 
vm^' ^^ch pernim ^a iisiarent or stude&t to diMe the M^ool the atadent 
i»end in ihe foOIowing school year, VmA^z frecdom-of- choice pl«n» 
^ ' U Uiually wery litUe deaegregitioa. Theie jpUa. have been largely 
i»ed place tbey d» not meet curreatttttniaMifcifor deaegregatlon. 
^ finding ot noncooipIiaDce with TiUe. \3M)f !th6 Civil Righti Act o! 
M|j^ tswht in an ordfe:r o! terminatioa ct^miatA anancial auiatance to 
the ^^liJooI di«irlct. 

w i^lo alao obta»a a couil - - plan, thereby avoid, 

ing i^^tx negotiatSoBa arith 



gram and was requesting assistance to desegresrate its 
secondary schools. 

hrticipation In Local Title IV Programs 
School Personnel 

Participation in training under local Title^W pro- 
grams is limited by statute to ''Heachers md Hither 
school personnel." The typical locd training:: 3|tta^m 
has focused exclusively on teacherg; and has itpw^S^d a 
2- or S-week seminar or workshop held prioiD^nii& tlie 
opening of school, followed by periodic sesskm^ liur- 
ing the school year. 

The guidelines for Section 405 grants specifically 
state that the statutory term "school personiwir taay 
include a wide variety of school system eii^riwwes, 
such as ''teachers, adminfe«trators, school boorid^ntmem- 
bers, counselors, health workers, clerical awdiaiBttnte- 
nance staffs, etc." >^ Nevertheless, although tite?\Com- 
mission found some training ptiegrams which imi^ded 
principals, counselors, and other school profes^onal 
personnel in the sessions, in most districts |iiw>^iimis 
were largely directed only toward teachers. 

Community Representation 

The Commission did fimd a few districts. wJiich im- 
cluded parents, students, ^and comnounity len&rs im 
their training programs asiobservers «r consiiitents. Iia 
these districts, broad partibipation by represe«tatives 
of the coBimunity helped create a climate of^wipinion 
conducive to successful desegregatiom. One snfti dis- 
trict was Muskogee, Oklahoma, where a paneUris* com- 
munity leaders participated in a workshop int which 
they shared with teachers their views on a Aviofe^Tange 
of civil rights issues, including open housittg, the 
impact of the news media on desegregation;. finr eiub- 
ployment, and the economic values of desegH^^atioin. 
The quarterly technical progress report made to t&e 
HEW Regional Office described the panel as JMlows: 

- . . these lay people were used as resousp^ peo- 
ple. The most important understanding a©qair«fl 
by the teachers was that our leading lay nitiwuBs 
were truly interested in achieving completer 
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^* HEW ata^ explained the DepartBWntJi^ deefifon noft to rnnVcm^mt 
«ward to New Albanr on the grounAiithat Section 405 srajita uf^mt 
teyond 3 years and are &ot given to .school lystema wiScb hare 
dciegregation. The 3-year limitatioa Meema a itrange |iuti6catio& romutfh 
aa the diitrict had received only a mmft l-ycar grant tsnder Title. iV» tfhe 
claim that New Albany had alrea^ ;w:omplIihed total aeaegregaftion m 
il«o inapprbpeiatfr dnce the grant mn intended to accompany Mconflwi? 
•chool deiegievatan. Interview wl& Elton Ridge. Chief. Southern "Bwcb. 
DEEO, Mar. 31. 1970. 

Policies mud Procedures Manual fair Grants to Schaol Boards, p. 1, 
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ret: ion of the community as well as the schools. 
To( the teachers acquired a great feeling of secu- 
rity in their efforts at resolving problems related 
to leaching in a desegregated school and to cur- 
riculum and techniques appropriate to the situa- 
tion. . . 

The Title IV coordinator in Muskogee also sought 
to obtain support for the system's desegregation plans 
from influential citizens and community groups. As a 
result, several of these groups made public statements 
supporting the desegregation plan.^® 

The Muskogee Title IV program also involved stu- 
dents and parents. Prior to the opening of school in 
1968, about 100 student leaders in biracial sessioiis, 
supervised by teachers, worked out methods of electing 
cheerleaders in desegregated schools; election proce- 
dures for student council representatives, homeroom 
officers, and club officers to assure representation from 
both races; procedures for consolidating athletic teams 
and other extracurricular activities^; and choosing of 
school colors. Student meetings under the Title IV 
program continued for 2 school years. 

In addition to the student sessions, town hall-type 
meetings were held in which black and white parents, 
students,, and teachers were encouraged to raise and 
frankly discuss any questions they might have about 
desegregation. 

Efforts also were made in Muskogee to involve every 
type of district staff member in planning and imple- 
menting the desegregation process. For example, 
school librarians developed a publication which pre- 
sented annotated information on library books, fihn- 
trips, and other visual aids having multiracial and 
multiethnic content. Language arts and social studies 
teachers were organized into groups with responsibil- 
ity for developing appropriate curriculum for the 
courses they taught. The result was new material on 
the achievements of blacks in literature and American 
History. 

In addition, through the process of working to- 
gether black and white teachers developed increasing 
rapport. Moreover, some teachers were given an op- 
portunity to work in a summer school session with 
elementary school students, thereby gaining the benefit 

^Technical Progreii Report, Auguit, September, October 1969. Huikogee 
Public School!, Muakogee, Okla. 

^ For example, the Muikogee Jafceei paited a retolution which stated : 
. > the Muskogee Jayceei commend and support the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board o! Education for their coar»e«ous efforts in adopting 
a program that not only satisfies the law but, takes a forward atep for 
progressive education for the children of Muskogee." Id, 

The Ministerial Alliance also supported the position of the school board : 
"Therefore^ be it resolved tbat the Muskogee Ministerial Alliance, com' 
mendi the Muskogee School Board and the Superintendent of Schools for 
their efforts toward formulating a workable plan to bring about integration 
iQ the Muskogee City School* at the eaxlicst Uma leMibla.'* Id, 



ol actual interracial experience in a classroom situa- 
tion pr'ior to the opening of school. According to the 
Muskogee Title IV coordinator this was of substantial 
help in breaking down walls of hostility and fe^r 
among faculty and toward students.^'' 

In Moore County, North Carolina, efforts also were 
made to gain community participation as a means of 
helping to facilitate desegregation. After having deseg- 
regated the elementary and junior high schools 
through the device of **pairing"/^ the county school 
board developed a plan to desegregate the high schools 
involving construction of a new high school to serve 
students attending the three existing schools. In the 
Spring of 1969, school administrators held meetings in 
each of the three localities in the county that would be 
affected by the high school desegregation plan to be 
implemented the following September. Parents, commu- 
nity leaders and interested citizens were invited to 
attend these meetings to discuss their respective loles 
in making desegregation a success. School officials ex* 
plained how the plan would work with student leaders 
of the schools to be desegregated. As a result of these 
efforts to assure that the community was informed and 
involved, according to the school superintendent, the 
schools were desegregated the following September 
without incident.2^ 

In Brevard County, Florida, the school board estab- 
lished broad-based community committees which 
played an active leadership role in helping to facilitate 
successful desegregation. The committees, which in- 
cluded a local mayor, PTA members, several ministers, 
an NAACP oflScial, two local doctors, and two aero- 
space industry employees, held a number of open meet- 
ings in black and white schools throughout the county 
explaining how the plan would work. 

In the city of Melbourne, the committee, through a 
series of such meetin;^s which received good press cov* 
erage, was able to gain community support for the 
desegregation plan. According to one local school 
official, the fact that community representatives rather 
than school officials explained the plan made the resi- 
dents more receptive to it.^^ In his view the fact th^t 

^^Interriew with Whitt Abbott. Title IV Program Coordinator. Mnikogee. 
Okla.. Feb. 11. 1970. 

u School desegregation by pairing is achieved i^heQ the attendance are*! 
of two or more nearby schools trt mexged so that each Khool aervei dif- 
ferent K'tde levels for a new. larger attendance area. For example, tba 
attendance zones of a predominantly black school, each ■erring grades 
IHS. would be merged so that all children in erad«s I'-S in the new attend' 
ance area would attend one school, and atl children in grades 4~6 in the 
new attendance area would attend the other schooL 

Interriew with Robert E' Lee. Superintendent. Moore County Admtniftra' 
tive Unit, N,Cm Jan. 7, 1970. 

« Id. 

^ Interview ^itb Dr. Frank Williams. Director o{ Federal Projects. BrevUd 
County School Syttegi, Brevard County, Fla.. Apr. 1. 1970. 
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Melbourne voluntarily adopted and implemented a de. 
segregation plan while the rest of the county awaited a 
court order was in large part a result of the efforts of 
these county committees,^^ 

Speakers and Consultants 

Speakers, consultants, and other persons who 
conduct local training programs have most often been 
drawn from three major sources — the nearest office ol 
the United States Office of Education, the State depart- 
ment of education, and nearby university desegrega- 
tion centers. Occasionally, speakers are invited from 
other school districts which have effected desegrega* 
tion. According to several participants in local train- 
ing programs who were interviewed by Commission 
staff, speakers, discussion leaders, and consultants 
have been predominantly, sometimes exclusively, 
vfhiXeP As one Title IV central office staff member 
said: 

Consultants, particularly in the early days of the 
program, were almost exclusively white with the 
exception of a few black college presidents. 
School systems which had always operated dual 
school systems simply had no notion of whom to 
contact to serve as consultants.** 

The Title IV Coordinator 

Title IV funds for advisory specialists usually have 
been used by local school districts to employ a coordi- 
nator for all Title IV activities, including training 
programs. Typically, these coordinators have come 
from within the school system. 

Although most coordinators enjoy the formal status 
of reporting directly to the school superintendent, 
there is evidence that many lack prestige or influence 
in the school hierarchy. For example, in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, the Title IV coordinator, called upon to 
work with a biracial faculty committee, had no voice 
in the selection of participants. All were selected by 
the school principals.25 Further, the office space as* 
signed to the coordinator was a cubicle near the back 
door of a high school, far away from the center of 
school activities and at a distance from the elaborate 
offices of the school system *s administrative staff.^® 

"•Ai one Title IV workihop participant uia : "TherB wsre no black con. 
aultiDta In the Tltla \V program. Out cf all the workahopa I participated Id. 
I cannot recall ooe hlaclc coPiultaDt. One white itaff member a &a we red me 
^hrn atkrd vrhy a black In the ayiten) tyai not uied at a con"uItanl { 
"Maybe you've been black too long Jio underitand]." William Doraey. 
Publio Relatione Oificer. ChattapooBa City Scboola. Chattaoocga, Tann., 
Feb. 10. 1970. 

M Interview with Mlia Edna Ellicotl. former ataff member of the Dlvlalon 
of Equal Educational Opportunitlei, November 1070. 

■Interview with ht, E. TV. Ruibtoo, Superintendent, Cbarloi tea villa City 
ScbooU. .March 1970. 



In another district, during the course of Commission 
staff interviews, the superintendent continuously called 
the Title IV coordinator by his first name although he 
gave courtesy titles to the white staff members in the 
room.2'^ In still another district, the Title IV coordina- 
tor had so little contact with the superintendent that 
the latter did not recognize her as a school system 
employee. The coordinator's office was on the same 
floor as that of the superintendent and she had been 
employed by the school system for 20 years.^s 

In some instances, Title IV coordinatot-s appear to 
represent apologists for the status quo rather than to be 
instruments for expeditious and successful school inte- 
gration. In Charlottesville, Virginia, the Title IV coor- 
dinator contended in an interview with Commission 
staff that there were no integration problems in his 
school system.29 Others, however, told Commission 
staff that serious problems existed,^^ and even the 
Charlottesville superintendent conceded that: "We have 
desegregation, but it will be a long time before we 
have integration.*' In Chesapeake, Virginia, the Title 
IV coordinator, in response to Commission staff ques- 
tions on progress in school integration, warned repeat- 
edly: "We can't go too fast."«8 

Factors other than special competence appear to 
have intruded themselves in the selection process for 
Title IV coordinators. Race has been one such factor. 
Most local educational agency Title IV coordinators 
have been white. In some cases, however, there is 
evidence to suggest that the position of Title IV coor- 
dinator has provided a convenient source of employ- 
ment for black principals and administrators who are 
displaced in the process of desegregation. 

For example, in Florida a black principal accepted 
the Title IV coordinator's position, after having first 

^ A Title IV auff member wbea viiltitig the program leaned tbat I^tne 
High School faculty thought the Title IV eoordinator wai a member of the 
high achool faoulty and ^ei unaware of hla role in Title tV. Whe& the 
Title IV atai! member reoommended tbat the coordinator be moved to 
Central Office atong with other admlnlitretorf, the supartn ten debt indicated 
there was no room izv bim. Dr. William J. RoUoway, Chief » Evaluation 
Review Branch. May 1970. 

Namei withheld at the requeat of the individuali interviewed. 

^ Ineoniiatent goala rampant In the program may be attributed tt leait 
In part to the freqiieocy with which leaderahip changei occurred at the 
director level of the overall program. One ataff member commented that 
he had aerved under aix directori in 5 yean. Dr. Hnllovray, tupra at 26. 

" Interview with Fred Murray, Adviaory Speoialiat, Cba riot tea v01e City 
Schooli, March 1970. 

^ Among the chargea made were that blaek atudenta were being called 
**nl8ger". black itudenti wer'i being prevented from wearing leather Jackeli 
becauae they ware eigne of black power, black children had been phyaioally 
Kbuaed by white prinolpali. and expultion of bltck atudenta over trivial 
maiteri waa common. Interview with R. T. Greene, ataif specUlIal. Unlvorally 
of Virginia Deaegregatlon Center, and Mm. Robert Greene, remedial reading 
teacher, Lane High School, Charlotteaville, Va.. March 1070. 

Interview with Dr. E. W. Ruahton. Superintendent, CharlotteaviUe Cit« 
Sehoola, Maroh 1970. 

''Interview with W. A* Johnaon. Adviaory Speoialiat. Cheiapeake City 
Sohooli, Cheaapeake. Va.. March 1970. 
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refused il, only v^hen his school was phased out 3 
weeks following ihe original offer.^^ In Danville, Vir- 
ginia, a black elementary school principal, replaced by 
a while principal when the school became integrated, 
was assigned lo work in the Title IV program in the 
central office, and later was reassigned as a special 
assistant to the superintendent in connection with an- 
other Federal program, the Emergency School Assist- 
ance Program.^^ Still another black high school princi- 
pal in Essex County, Virginia, accepted a position as 
Title IV Advisory Specialist when his school became 
integrated. Although a black replaced him as principal, 
the School was downgraded to an intermediate 
school. As one HEW Title IV member said concern- 
ing the selection of Title IV Advisory Specialists: 
"The selection process had nothing to do with the 
needs of the program." 

Role of the School Superintendent 

The school superintendent plays a key role in deter- 
mining the success or failure of desegregation in a 
community — indeed, in determining the overall quality 
of education afforded to the cohimunity's children. He 
is the school system's chief executive officer and it is to 
him that teachers, principals, members of the school 
board, parents, and the entire community look for 
guidance and leadership. Through firm commitment 
and positive action he can do much to facilitate a 
successful transition from segregated to integrated edu- 
cation. 

For superintendents to assume the leadership role in 
bringing about successful desegregation requires initia- 
tive and often courage. In so doing, they frequently 
must risk opposition, abuse, and even their jobs. In 
most communities visited by Commission staff, superin- 
tendents have been reluctant to assume this role. Most 
have adopted essentially passive postures, keeping 
their involvement in the desegregation process to a 



Interview with William Dandy. Director of Title IV Program (1969) . 
Broward County Scbocl System. Fort I^auderdale. Fit. 

^ Interview with Curtis Richsrdion. March 1970. In Virginia during 1969 
and 1970, a period of g^eat increase in achool desegregation ia that State, 
most persons assigned aa Title IV coordinators were former black principals 
or administrators. During the SAPie period there was a drastic decline in 
the number of black aecondary principals. Between 1965 and 1971 ths nam* 
ber of black secondary school principals in Virginia declined from 107 to 
17. Interview with J. F. Banka. associate director of secondary education. 
Virginia State Department of Education. March 1970. 

^ Interview with James Carey. March 1970. 

3« Interview with Miss Edna Ellicott. November 1970, former Title TV 
member, h should be noted that positioas as Title IV coordinators, unlike 
positions in the local school system, last only so long as the Federal pro* 
gram contiruts to operate in the locality. Thus the transfer of black acbool 
ofncials from positions aa local school administrators to positions a* Title IV 
coordinalurs can result in a loss o! job security. One lormer black ele« 
mentary school principal in Nottoway. Virginia, who became an advisory 
specialist, commented: "I wonder what will hapepn at the end of Title 1V« 
1 don't warn to "Hde back in the clutroom." Interview with Macio Hill. 
June 1970. 



minimum. Some have actively opposed desegregation. 
In A few communities, however, superintendents have 
eJubited firm resolve and their efforts often have been 
rewarded, even in areas where opposition to desegre- 
gation has been strongest. 

For example, J. Bryant Smith, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in New Albany, Mississippi, was instru- 
mental in moving his community toward acceptance of 
quality, integrated education. During the summer of 
1965, Mr. Smith attended a Title IV desegregation 
training institute at the University of Mississippi 
which was concerned with desegregation. The next 
summer he attended a similar training institute at the 
university, this* time bringing with him several of his 
key administrators. Largely as a resuU of his experi- 
ence at these training institutes, Mr. Smith became 
convinced of the value of desegregation and began to 
make efforts to persuade his school board as well.^*^ 

In 1967, the school board applied for and received a 
grant of $50,000 from tlie Kettering Foundation which 
enabled board members and senior slaflF persons to 
visit schools outside the State which had desegregated 
successfully. These visits had a dramatic effect on the 
outlook of school board members toward desegregation 
and toward education generally. As one member said: 
"We learned that our schools were providing an infe- 
rior education for all our mudents." These out-of- 
State visits helped bring about change in board mem- 
bers' stereotyped images of minorities. In the course of 
their visits, they met what they characterized as sev- 
eral "sharp black educators" and recognized that the 
New Albany schools could benefit from the advice and 
assistance of local black school personnel.^^ 

The primary effect of the visits was to convince the 
school board that the New Albany School System 
needed to be completely overhauled, and the members 
became receptive to suggestions by the superintendent 
a^id outside consultants. Among the suggestims for 
change that the board accepted was one for 
desegregation.^^ Mr. Smith developed a two-phase 
plan, calling for desegregation of elementary grades in 
September of 1968 and desegregation of secondary 
grades the following year. His plan was adopted by the 
board. 

To help facilitate successful desegregation during 
ihe 1968-69 school year, the school board, at Mr. 
Smith's suggestion, applied for and received a Title IV 
grant providing funds. for an extensive in-service train- 



s' Interview with J. Bryant Smith. Dec 4. 1969, 

^lnter>'iew with Dr. Paul K. Shannon. Cbairinan. New Albany School 
Board. Dec. 4. 1969. 
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ing program for elementary school teachers concerned 
with techniques for team teaching and individualized 
instruction. 

Thus, the process of desegregation in New Albany 
was linked closely with efforts under Title IV to im- 
prove the quality of education and the entire program 
was enthusiastically received by the faculty.^i The fact 
that the desegregation plan was locally designed and 
implemented on a voluntary basis helped unite the 
community behind it. 

By September 1969, after a year of successful expe- 
rience with elementary school desegregation, the New 
Albany School Board prepared to desegregate its sec- 
ondary schools. At the same time, the national admin- 
istration was seeking court delays in the implementa- 
tion of desegregation plans for 30 school districts in 
Mississippi, indicating a retreat from its resolve to 
insist upon immediate desegregation. As a result, many 
Mississippi districts, including a number that bordered 
on New Albany, reneged on their commitment to de- 
segregate by September 1969. Mr. Smith, however, 
remained firm, and his faculty remained united behind 
him. Despite strong pressure to remove the superin- 
tendent and delay integration, the school board sup- - 
ported the superintendent and integration in New Al- 
bany's secondary schools proceeded uneventfully.^^ 
Mr. Smith later resigned his position voluntarily to 
complete studies for his doctorate and accepted a 
teaching position at Mississippi State College for 
Women. He continues to serve as a consultant to the 
New Albany School District. 

Hoke County, North Carolina, is another example of 
commitment and leadership by the school superintend- 
ent which contributed significantly to successful deseg- 
regation. Hoke County is located in the south central 
part of North Carolina in a traditionally conservative 
area. The student population of nearly 5,000 consists 
of three distinct racial groups— white, black, and 
American Indian. Until the 1968-69 school year, the 
county had maintained separate schools for each racial 
group. The school board had consistently rejected pro- 
posals for desegregation made by the school superin- 
tendent. In December 1967, the incumbent school super- 
intendent died and was replaced by Donald Abernethy, 
who previously had been a successful principal in the 
county school system. 

Mr. Abernethy was able to persuade the school 
board to prepare voluntarily for desegregation, to be 

*«M. Deipjte the succeM o! Title IV (rants to iaciUtats dciegregation of 
the elementary achooU. an application for a grant to facilitate .econdary 
■chool desegregation waa rejected hf HEW. 



accomplished in September 1969. He applied for and 
obtained a Title IV grant to fund human relations 
workshops during the months preceding desegregation. 
The superintendent made special effort to assure that a 
school board member, as well as teachers of all races, 
participated in these workshops, which were addressed 
by leading human relations consultants.*^ According to 
Mr. Abernethy, the workshops had the effect de> 
creasing apprehension concerning desegregation 
among the school teachers of different races and in- 
creasing their awareness and sensitivity concerning 
human relations problems as they worked together and 
began to know each other.^^ 

During the same period, the school board and the 
superintendent sought to involve the community 
through a public meeting advertised as an opportunity 
to discuss consolidation of the district's three high 
schools. At this meeting, the discussion focused on tlie 
issue of school desegregation and a number of ques- 
tions were asked concerning the necessity for desegre- 
gation and how- it would work. Opposition was also 
expressed to the actions the board and the superin- 
tendent proposed to take. The superintendent stated 
frankly that the board had decided to desegregate vol- 
untarily under its own plan, rather than wait for a 
court order or administrative enforcement proceedin^^ 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
basic reason for this decision, he said, was "because it 
is right for the school system." 

Complete desegregation of the Hoke County School 
System took place without incident in September of 
1969. The faculty as well as students were integrated 
and school functions and activities were conducted on 
an integrated basis. 

In May 1970, the first school b^ard election follow- 
ing desegregation was held. Aa incumbent school 
board members were reelected. The school superintend- 
ent has been retained and still occupies his position. In 
May 1972 another election for school board will be 
held. No candidate is running on a platform opposed 
to desegregation. The black community has not pro- 
posed a candidate because it is satisfied with the way 
the schools are being run.^*' 

Another school superintendent who sought to lead 
his community to successful school desegregation was 
Allen Thornton, Jr., Superintendent of Public Schools 
for Lauderdale County, Alabama. In 1966 and 1967 



Interview with Donald Abernethy, Superintendent, Hake County Public 
Schooli. Mar. 28, 1970. 
** Id. 
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desegregation of the Lauderdale County schools was 
partly accomplished largely through Mr. Thornton's 
initiative and persistence. He also received Title IV 
grants for those 2 years to fund programs emphasizing 
teaching techniques and individualized instruction. 

Mr. Thornton was convinced that less than full de- 
segregation was not enough and took steps, with the 
aid of Title IV, to persuade his school board and the 
community to accept total desegregation. As he put it: 
"1 did not want to leave the job undone." 

He utilized the funds under the Title IV grant to 
conduct in-service training programs for Lauderdale 
County teachers and to bring in guest speakers, such 
as Mrs. Elizabeth Koontz, then President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Dr. John Letson, Su- 
perintendent of the Atlanta Public School System, who 
spoke of the advantages of desegregation. Under the 
Title IV program, teachers of both races were brought 
together to work cooperatively on dealing with prob- 
lems that would be encountered in the process of de- 
segregation. The teachers also visited other school sys- 
tems where desegregation had been successful 

At the time, Mr. Thornton made successful eflorts to 
obtain Federal program money to help improve the 
quality of school facilities in Lauderdale County. 
Through funds provided by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, a new vocational high school was con- 
structed and named after Mr. Thornton. In September 
1968, total desegregation of the Lauderdale County 
schools was accomplished. 

Mr. Thornton, like the superintendents of New Al- 
bany and Hoke County, throu^ firm commitment and 
effective use of Title IV funds, was able to lead his 
school system to full school desegregation. Unlike the 
experience of the other two school superintendents, 
however, his efforts resulted in the loss of his position. 
In November 1968, after having served as superintend- 
ent for 16 consecutive years, Mr* Thornton was de- 
feated in a bid for reelection through a write-in cam- 
paign initiated by State and local officials.**^ His suc- 
cessor told Commission staff that he would not have 
pushed for desegregation unless ordered by the 
court.^^ After his defeat, Mr. Thornton accepted a 
position as assistant principal of the new vocational 
school which carries his name. 

Types of Programs Funded 

As previously indicated, Section 405 provides for 

Interview with Allen Thorntoo, Jr., Atalitant Principal of AlicD 
TKornlon. Jr. Vocational School, Lauderdale County, Alabama, Jan^ 16, 1970' 

Interview with Mr. TKornton'a BUcccBaor. Osbie Tinvelle, Snperihttndent, 
Uunderdale County Schoola, Florence, Ala,, Jan. 16, 1970, 



the funding of two types of program?, one for in-serv- 
ice training dealing with problems incident to desegre- 
gation and one for the employment of specialists to 
advise concerning proMems incident io dcssegretialion. 
In practice, however, the distinction has amomilcd to 
little more than a difference in the iunding mechanism 
utilized, the level of funding provided, and the greater 
flexibility in staff selection made possible at higher 
funding levels. The programs, as they actually have 
developed, have merged the in-service training and 
advisory specialist functions of the directors of the two 
types of programs. 

Advisory specialist grants normally have been 
funded at a lower level than in-service training grants. 
The advisory specialist program often has utilized ex- 
isting school district personnel in conducting their pro- 
grams. The in-service training program, by contrast, 
has been able to bring in greater numbers of consult- 
ants and experts from nearby facilities, such as institu- 
tions of higher learning, desegregation centers, and 
human relations organizations. Thus, the in-service 
training program has been a richer program and plan- 
ning has been projected on a broader scale. 

Content of Programs 

Local programs can conceivably cover a broad 
range of topics,^^ In the school districts visited by 

V> A review of grant applicatiooa that were accepted yielded the following 
range of topica: f reaentatiooa by apecialiita on paychological and aociological 
factora incident to achool deiegregation, exploration of feelings of peraooa 
of representative ethnic groups, techniques for grouping chUdren for io' 
■tructional purpoaei, examinatioa of materials in order to create under 
standing of childred with polyethnic backgrounds, exploration of tcchniquea 
of working with parenta through parent'teacher conference!, problems inci* 
d^nt to the favorable aelf.imagea in children of opposite ethnic groupa. Art 
History, Negro History, Cultural Dialect, Curriculum Development, Children 
with Learning DifficuUiea, How Child aod Family Service Serves the Family, 
Teaching Young People in the Detention Home, Education and the Courts, 
Paychological Aspects of Desegregation, Intellectional and Social Competence 
of the Diaadvantaged, educational needa of diaadvantaged children, helping 
the croai'ovef teacher communicate with the disadvantaged child, use of 
behavioral theoriea and instructional techniques and materiala, teaching in 
a Dongraded achool, teaching aa one of a team, use of standard testa for 
meaaurementa, televiaion as a claasrootn tool, communication skill develop* 
ment required to teach effectively in racially mixed claaiea. Health Practices 
of the Poof, Conaumer Practicea of the Poor, Effect of Cultural Deprivation, 
Nutrition and Intellectual Development, Compensatory Programs, PrcSchool 
Programs, Effective Use of Verbal Behavior in the Clasaroom, Group Dynamica 
in the Claaaroom Setting, Simulationa aa Learning Devicea, Measuring and 
Evaluating Student Accomplishment and Curriculum Materiala, and Procesaea 
In Social Studiea Patterna oi Internal Clasaroom Organization Deaigned to 
Achieve Academic Competence which Promote Worihy SeH lmagc the Role 
of Principata, Administratoia, Counselors, and Teachers in the Desegregation 
of Schoola* 

Source: Propoaala for the following School Syatema, Williamaburg— James 
City County School Board (Va.) : West Carroll Parish Board (Lat) ; Biloxi 
Municipal Separate School District (Miss,) ; Bossier Parish School Board 
(La.) : AsKeville City Board of Education (N.C,) : Chesapeake Public 
Schools (Okla.) ; Enid Public Schoola (Okla.); Sampson County Public 
Schoola (NX,) ; Alamance County Schoola (N.C) ; Cbeaapeake Public 
School* (Va.). 
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Commission staff, activities developed by Title IV 
coordinators have included publications of a pam. 
phlet about desegregation in the school district (New 
Albany, Mississippi and Chailottesville, Virginia) ; de- 
velopment of model or demonstration schools for 
observation of desegregation techniques (Volusia 
County, Florida and Muskogee, Oklahoma) ; and crea- 
tion of a special teacher corps to advise and train 
regular faculties in such areas as team teaching, cur- 
riculum studies, audio-visual materials, and textbook 
evaluation (Volusia County, Florida). They also have 
included visits to minority areas to see first-hand the 
environment in which minority children live. In Ber- 
nalillo County, New Mexico, teachers visited the Santo 
Domingo Pueblo to attend a mass offered in honor of 
Ae Pueblo's patron saint, St. Dominic. The teachers 
also saw ceremonial dancing, and had a live-in experi- 
ence at the Cochiti and Santo Domingo pueblos with 
Indian families." Occasionally, visits have been made 
to schools or districts in which desegregation already 
had taken place.^^ 

Most programs have placed major emphasis on 
problems likely to be encountered in teaching the dis- 
advantaged child, on the introduction of new teaching 
techniques, and on problems of human relations in the 
classroom. 

The usual format ha^ been the formal lecture by a 
visiting consultant, followed by group discussion of 
the lecture topic. Some programs also have utilized 
simulated classroom settings in which teachers can 
gain experience in teaching a racially mixed group of 
students. Following observation by colleagues and su- 
pervisors, teachers receive suggestions on handling 
particular issues and problems arising during the 
teaching session. 

Although the desegregation process necessarily in- 
volves white as well as black children and teachers, the 
training sessions have tended to view it as a black 
problem. In a number of districts visited by Commis- 
sion staff, black teachers commented on the limitations 
of this approach. One black teacher said: 

The program [Title IV workshop] was one-sided. 
Blacks moved into white schools, but the teachers 
only got information on how to work with 
blacks.^* 



^ "CoordinBtors" here reftr to adviiory tpeclalists or directors of in. 
lervice training progratQi. 

^Bcrnalfllo Public Schools Tri-Culturil Scwitlvity In-Service Training 
Program Report. Alio interview with Arnold J. Rael. Director of Title IV in 
Bernalillo. February 1970. 

W/d. 

"Interview with Mr». Edna S. Sheppard, St. Lucie Coualy, Fla., Apr. 8, 
1970. 



Another had this to say: 

I thought it was a fine gesture to briii^^ teachers 
together to discuss the problems. . . . Blacks gave 
all the information on the characteristics of the 
disadvantaged [black] child. Blacks got no infor 
mation from whites on whites.^^ 

Muskogee, Oklahoma was again unusual among 
local recipients of Title IV funds in that school 
officials recognized the need to deal with the concerns 
of both races if desegregation were to work. They 
anticipated, for example, that many whites would fear 
that desegregation would lower the quality of educa- 
tion available to their children. To overcome these 
fears, training sessions were devoted to various ways 
of improving the quality of education. These involved 
such techniques as team teaching, nongraded class- 
rooms, new programs of art, music, and drama, and 
the development of innovative types of curriculum. 
Although the program emphasized quality education, 
the focus on desegregation remained constant. 

Muskogee school officials were also aware of the 
basic fear among black teachers, parents, and students 
that desegregation would result in giving them a re- 
duced role in the integrated school system. To meet 
these fears, the school system consciously involved 
blacks in every aspect of planning for desegregation, 
made successful efforts to recruit black administrators 
for the desegregated system, and took steps to assure 
that black students would participate as leaders in 
such student activities as athletics, clubs, student coun- 
cils, and cheerleaders. 

In some cases, the programs have tended to perpetu- 
ate the system of segregation. For example, Commis- 
sion staff viewed a film developed under the McComb, 
Mississippi, Title IV program which showed segregation 
throughout the program. Students were shown learning 
about various occupations. Black students saw black 
businessmen and white students saw white business- 
men, Of special note was the fact that black students 
saw only blacks in menial trades while whites saw 
architects, nurses, doctors, and persons in comparable 
occupations. 

Assessment of Local Programs 

The realistic standard by which the value of Title 
IV grants to local educational agencies should be 
measured is the extent to which the programs they 
support have helped school districts achieve desegrega- 
tion with minimum delay, disruption of the educa- 

^Inten^iew with Chailet Btyv>h, Clagiroom Teacher, St. Landry Parish 
La., Mir. B-13, 1970* 
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lional process, or disharmony in the school and com- 
munity. The Commission recognizes that many factors 
other than the Title IV program— the quality of lead- 
ership exercised by the school board and its chief 
administrators, the political climate in the State or 
locality, the vigor >vilh >vhich Federal Title VI enforce- 
ment is pursued — operate to determine the success or 
failure of school desegregation in particular communi- 
ties. The effort under Title IV rarely can be decisive 
and it is difficult to measure with any precision the 
contribution that LEA grants have made. In view of 
the sizable amounts of money that have been expended 
under this aspect of the Title IV program, however, 
there would appear to be an obligation on the part of 
HEW and other entities involved to try to determine 
how effective these grants have been. Such evaluations 
as have been conducted have been superficial, subjec- 
tive, and inconclusive. 

The one effort by HEW to evaluate the impact of 
Title IV activities was made in 1966. Because of time 
pressures, personal visits to local projects to form the 
basis of £ judgment on the value of these programs 
were precluded.^^ Thus, the evaluation was based en- 
tirely on an analysis of files. In fact, the evaluation 
report reached no coriclusion regarding the quality 
and effectiveness of the programs.^'' So loose was the 
" control exercised by HEW Title IV staff members that 
they were even unable to inform the staff investigator 
when training sessions were being held.^^ Some assess- 
ments of local programs have been made by grant 
recipients, participants, or outside evaluators. These, 
however, typically have been far from thorough or 
objective. 

At the local level most school administrators inter- 
viewed by Commission staff were convinced that the 
Title IV program had helped their districts, but seldorh 
could specify the contributions it had made. For exam- 
ple, the Title IV director in Moore County, North 
Carolina expressed the benefits from the Title IV pro- 
gram only in general terms, such as: helping teachers 
of both races to work together, building better race 
relations generally, and avoiding many racial problems 
which might have arisen.®^ 

A Georgia school official indicated the . . one 
accomplishment of the program was the fact that the 
community knew that we recognized the problems and 

M Rpport by \Ui. Sherry Arriiteln, Self Eviluation of Title IV (EEOP), at 
28 (1966). 
"W. 
"W. 

80 Participant! in tfalnlnj programi havo baan aiked by progrcm leaden 
to rate (ha ipeoken on a three or four point icalo and to make narrative 
commtinti on the value of the leinloni. 

Interview with Lawrence H. Robinion. Title IV Director, Mooro County 
Schooli. Carthage. N.C.. Jan. 37, 1970. 



Were trying to do something about them!**" Another 
Georgia official said: 

Our teachers [black and white] associated in a 
learning situation, and they learned that they had 
similar problems, yet both had unique problems. 
... If not for the program, we would have had a 
lot more trouble than we had.®^ 

A school principal in McComb, Mississippi told 
Commission stafi that the program brought two groups 
of educators together to communicate. "Before, we had 
no communication whatsoever." 

Faculty and administrators in New Albany, Missis- 
sippi, where total integration was achieved without 
serious incident in September 1969, were somewhat 
more explicit: "Without Title IV we could not have 
convinced the faculty, which influenced the school 
board." 64 

According to one account of the New Albany pro- 
gram: 

. . . this project is unique in that it is designed to 
improve the quality of instruction for every child 
while providing acceptance for and a smooth 
transition to complete desegregation.^'* 

According to this report, published by the school 
district itself, the program demonstrated that introduc- 
tion of new teaching techniques could result in improv- 
ing the quality of education for black and 'white stu- 
dents in New Albany. Other elements which contrib- 
uted to success in New Albany were said to be frank 
discussions of human relations issues which helped 
teachers of different races work together cooperatively 
in developing programs for team teaching and individ- 
ualized instruction. The element of "continuous prog- 
ress," under which children may move to the next level 
of difficulty as soon as they have mastered the mate- 
rial, was another important factor.^® 

Persons interviewed elsewhere repeated the theme 
that the Title IV program had provided faculty and 
other school officials with new experie-^ess across 
racial lines. In Hoke County, North Carolina where, it 
will be recalled, the population contains three major 
groups — blacks, whites, and American Indians — the 
mere fact of holding joint faculty meetings was consid- 

OMnterview with J. ZdwlD Stowe» Superintendent. Stepheni County 
Schooli. Toocoi. Gai, February 1970. 

^ Interview with C. N. England, Director of Special Setvlcei. Clayton 
County School Diitrlct, Joneiboro. Ca., Feb. 24, 1970. 

^ Interview \vith John Cllmore. PrlnolpaU Kilglni High School. MeComb, 
Mill.. Dec. 10» 1969. 

Interview with O. Wayne Cann. High School Pilnclpal, New Albany, 
Mill., December 1969. 

^Thi N«w Albany Storyt New Albany Inaependont School Diitrlol, New 
Albany, Mlii.i im. 
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ered a momenlous achievement. The current superin- 
tendent told Commission staff: 

This program brought together for the first time 
the teachers of all three races. They wrestled with 
many of the problems they would ultimately face 
when they began teaching in integrated schools. 
But most valuable, I think, was the experience of 
learning to work together as teachers.®^ 

In McComb, Mississippi, the coordinator of the Title 
IV program reported that the major benefit of the 
program was that white teachers began speaking to 
black teachers when they met downtown after the 
program.^^ 

In Richmond, Virginia, a participant commented on 
the city's Title IV program; "It was the first time 
blacks and whites could work together and respect 
each other." ^» 

And in Silver City, New Mexico, the Title IV Coor- 
dinator reported: 

The purpose of the program is to get the two 
groups to communicate. ... We have made a 
beginning in realizing the purpose. The groups 
[Chicano and white Anglo] are talking to each 
other.'O 

Some participants interviewed by Commission staff 
were more cnt cal of the Title IV programs. One 
teacher who took part in several workshops on deseg- 
regation noted severe limitations in their effectiveness: 

We've got to live this stufl. It won't do any good 
to talk about integration if people still refuse to 
cooperate. While it was helpful to the partici- 
pants, the most prejudiced persons did not take 
part.^i 

This observation was common to many of the pro- 
grams since participation usually has been on a volun- 
tary basis. There were also numerous complaints that 
the program did not deal with the specific issue of 
desegregation, but rather concentrated on materials 
and techniques with which any good teacher should 
already be acquainted. 

One teacher complained: 

The program was on teacher techniques. They 

®^lnlerview with Donald Abernethy* supra note 4a. 

"Mnterview with W. L. Tobias. Director, Title IV Pwgram, McComb. 
Miss., Dec. 10, 1969. 

Nathaniel Lee, Director of Title IV. Richmond City Schooli, Richmond, 
Va., March 1970. ■ 

Interview with Mrs. Mtiria Guttierez Spencer. Silver City Schoola, 
• N. Mex., February 1970. 

Interview with Leonard C. Jcwctt. Teacher, Hampton City Schooli, Mar. 
16, 1970. 



told US what to do and how. I think it failed 
because they were not talking about the children 
we would have to teach. It was boring. I thought 
I was going to die. The consultants were paid 
$100 a day plus travel expenses to tell us how to 
teach.'2 

Several participants in Title IV programs expressed 
the view that tlie workshops were inadequate in that 
they failed to consider fears of desegregation felt by 
minority faculty, students, and parents. As previously 
noted, few instances were found by Commission staff 
where attention was given to the fear of black teachers 
and principals that they might lose their jobs, be de. 
moted, or otherwise have problems in a newly inte- 
grated, formerly white school. Nor was adequate atten- 
tioi: paid to the possibility that black students, parents, 
and teachers might resist leaving a familiar situation 
in which there was pride in long-standing traditions. 

That these fears were not unfounded was reported 
by a black school official in Biloxi, Mississippi, who 
described to Commission staff the experiences of black 
students who transferred to the white high school: 

Two girls who chose to go to white schools stayed 
only six weeks. The" students at Biloxi High 
School did not let them into their social groups. 
Many students heie were disappointed because of 
the lack of warmth at the white high school. . . . 
They felt left out." 

His remarks were confirmed in interviews with stu- 
dents who had attended Biloxi High School. As one 
black student put it: "You feel very alone when you 
don't have any friends." 

Basic Weaknesses of Local Programs 

In the course of Commission staff investigations into 
the working of local Title IV programs, a number of 
basic weaknesses have been revealed. One has been the 
lack of sufficient resources for funding them. The typi- 
cal grant to an individual school district has been 
about $50,000 for a training program and even less 
for an advisory specialist program. While these 
amounts may appear impressive, particularly in rela- 
tion to the budgets of small school systems, they are 
miniscule in relation to the enormity of the problems 
of behavioral and attitudinal change that school sys- 



Interview with Mrs. Dorothy Scaly, Teacher, Hardy High School, Chatta- 
noutja. Temi., Feb- 27. 1970. 

Interview with Bruec Steward, Student, Biloxi School Diatrict, Biloxi, 
MiM., January 1970. 

Interview with Philip Gaudy, Student, Biloxi School Diitricl, Biloxi, 
MiH.* January 1970. 
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terns must meet in the process of dese^egationJ^ Fur- 
ther, even where suflBcient funds have been available to 
enable districts to initiate effective Title IV programs, 
there has seldom been continuing financial assistance 
so that the gains could be reenforced. 

InsuflBcient funds, however, have by no means been 
the sole, or even primary, weakness in the local Title 
IV programs. Perhaps the most serious shortcoming 
the Commission has found has been the lack of clear 
consistent goals which the programs had been expected 
to achieve. From the beginning, the entire Title IV 
program has been characterized by a failure at the 
national level to enunciate goals and to delineate ap- 
propriate strategies for program emphasis. Confusion 
nationally has been reflected in local school districts 
and has led to the funding of programs which have 
dealt only indirectly and peripherally with desegrega- 
tion. 

Consequently, many local programs have not come 
to grips with specific desegregation issues. Instead 
they have focused almost entirely on teaching tech- 
niques and on imparting information relevant to un- 
derstanding the so-called disadvantaged child. As one 
white participant said of the program she attended: 
"The sessions treated educational problems, but not 
the unique problems caused by teaching in desegre- 
gated schools." '^^ 

So gingerly has the approach to desegregation often 
been that another teacher told Commission staff that 
she had not even been aware that the program was 
related to desegregation, As far as she could tell the 
program has been designed to provide understanding 
of poor children.'^'^ She felt that she had not derived 
any benefit which helped prepare her for a desegre- 
gated classroom. The failure to establish goals related 
specifically to desegregation is also apparent in the 
statement made by a school official in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, who explained that the major focus of a training 
course funded by Title IV was "remedial reading.'* ^® 

In short, many Title IV programs have been di- 
rected primarily toward educational goals and only 
secondarily, and often remotely, to the goal of desegre- 
gation. In the many school districts visited by Commis- 
sion staff, there were few success stories in Title IV 



^ One former Branch Chief in the Diviiion of Equal EducatloDtt Oppor* 
tunities id Washington commented that LEA gmti were funded at a 
"paltry level" ai wat the entire Title IV program thereby making national 
deiegregatlon impoiBible. The political teaderihip ahould have been aw»re 
of the coniequences of luch a funding level. 

''^ Interview with Mrs. Brenda Berrybill, teacher, Tuicalooia CoUoty, Al»., 
Feb. 13. 1970. 

^ Inten-iew with Mn. Venie Yancy, teacher, Madiioo County, Ca., Feb. 
25, 1970. 

Final report of Title IV project. February 1966 to June 1966, p. 1. 
Remark* of Bill Lee, Aiaiitaol Superinteodent, Bilosi Publie Sehoolfi 



programming because desegregation issues were ig- 
nored or kept as a hid(kn agenda. 

Many local programs have been further weakened 
by the permissiveness of superintendents and adminis- 
trators in determining participation on a voluntary 
basis, leaving out those most in need of information 
and guidance on desegregation. 

Still another flaw has been the failure to involve the 
rommunity-at«large in the desegregation process. Typi- 
cally, efforts under Title IV have been confined to 
those oflBcially connected with the school system, but 
community leaders rarely have been asked to partici- 
pate or even to support desegregation. Administrators 
of these programs have assumed community opposition 
to the purposes of Title IV and, rather than seeking to 
change the perceived climate of opinion, have accepted 
it and approached the task of overcoming the problems 
incident to desegregation timidly and equivocally. 
These programs have been of limited value. By con- 
trast, in several cases where programs have been suc- 
cessful, a key element has been a determined effort by 
local administrators to involve community leadership. 
For example, administrators in Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
and Moore County and Hoke County, North Carolina, 
set about the task of desegregation by making an 
aflBrmative effort to enlist and mold community leader- 
ship support. In all three school districts desegregation 
took place without serious incident. 

In addition, the Title IV programs in LEA's were 
never integral parts of the school system's administra- 
tive structure and, therefore,- the director could not 
influence personnel selection, budgeting, school site 
selection, and other major activities which tend to 
support, perpetuate, or break up segregation.''^ 

Finally, the program has suffered from local auton- 
omy in the operation of the programs. As the director 
of one university desegregation center told Commis- 
sion staff: 

Behind the theory of the LEA grant are the as* 
sumptions (1) that they [local educational agen* 
cies] can analyze their own problems and, (2) 
that they have the talent to run an effective pro- 
gram to solve the problem. We do not think that 
those assumptions are commonly fulfilled in our 
State.80 

He concluded: "The LEA grant program is ineffective 
in that it requires a sick patient to cure himself." 

^Dr. William J. Hollowajr, Evaluation Review Branch, May 1970. 
^ Interview with Glen Hontz, Director, Educational Resource Center on 
School Desegregation, New Orleans, La., M»r. 11, 1970. 
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CHAPTER IV 
UNIVERSITY DESEGREGATION CENTERS 



Introduction 

The Federal Govemmei?! makes grants under two 
sections of Title IV to institutions of higher learning 
to meet the problems incident to desegregation. Under 
Section 403, colleges or universities, under contract 
with the U-S. Office of Education, provide technical 
assistance to local school boards in preparing and 
implementing desegregation plans.^ Under Section 404, 
the institutions, under grant or contract with the OflSce 
of Education, conduct training institutes for school 
personnel.2 Since 1968 grants under both sections have 
been merged under a single program. These forms of 
assistance are provided through "desegregation cen- 
ters" which are often affiliated with a university's 
school of education from which they draw heavily for 
staff and other resources,^ 

Center activities include training programs and 
short-term conferences for school districts, and assist- 
ance to local districts in the preparation of proposals 
for direct assistance under Title IV. They often 
conduct local surveys and studies to pinpoint desegre- 
gation problems and develop and distribute desegrega- 
tion materials to local school districts. Centers also 
give assistance in planning, evaluation, and reporting 
on local school system projects supported under Title 
IV. 

Although the first center was established in 1965, 
less than a year after enactment of Title IV, it was not 
until 1968 that the center concept became a key ele- 
ment in the operation of Title IV. In Fiscal Year 1966, 
less than $341,000 was expended on centers, followed 
by an even lower expenditure of $236,000 in 1967. 
Rapidly thereafter, the figures jumped to $2.8 million 
in 1968 and to almost $3.6 million in 1969. By 1970, 
the expenditure for centers had more than doubled to 

* Civil Righta Act of 1964, PL 80-352. Title IV, Section 403. Section 403 
•uthorixea the Commiuioner of Eductlton "to render technical asiiitance 
in the prepiration, adoption, and implementation of plana for the deaegrega- 
tion of public schools." Thia technicsl aasistance was initially provided 
directly by the Office of Educstion through its own staff and the uie of 
consultants. Since 1966, however, the Office ct Education has iacreaalngly 
used the services of collegea or universitiea which are under contract to 
provide technical aasistance within a particular geographical area. 

* Civil Rights Act of 1964, PL 88-352, TiUe IV, Section 404. 

* Deacfregstion centers have been established in thtt Southern and border 
States In order to provide aervicea within States* geographic areas. Recently, 
there have been acveral auch ceateri in the North and West. 



$8,168,391. This increase reflected the additional ex- 
pense to be incurred by virtue of technical assistance 
provisions of university desegregation center contracts, 
and the anticipated increase in center activity in the 
preparation of desegregation plans for school systems 
ordered to desegregate pursuant to court orders direct- 
ing that assistance be rendered by center personnel 
and Title IV staff. By 1971, most desegregation plans 
had been written and a reduction to 85,145,621 
occurred in allocations to centers for technical assist- 
ance. This amount, however, still represented an in- 
crease of IV^ times the amount expended in 1969.^ 

In the early years following enactment of Title IV, 
training institutes at colleges and universities were 
separately funded and administered under Section 404. 
These were designed as short-term training programs 
"to improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, coun- 
selors, and other elementary or secondary school per- 
sonnel to deal effectively with special educational prob- 
lems occasioned by desegregation."^ Although the 
Office of Education still funds occasional independent 
training institutes under Section 404, most university- 
run training activities are now operated through the 
conti^ming desegregation centers and are part of an 
overill effort to provide technical assistance. 

The Institute Program 

Training institutes played a significant role in the 
operation of the Title IV program in its early years. 
Between 1965 and 1967 nearly $9.5 million, or more 
than 40 percent of the total Title IV budget, was spent 
on institute programs. By contrast, in the years 1968 
through 1971, the amount spent on institutes was only 
$3.6 million, or 6.2 percent of the overall Title IV 
monies spent for that period.^ 

A total of 65 colleges and universities in the South- 
cm and border States has sponsored 162 training in- 
stitiites for local school personnel. These institutions 
have been approximately evenly divided between pri- 
vate and public colleges and universities. Thirty-one 

^ 1971 figures may not Le final as contracts may be amended to include 
additional expenses incurred during 1971-72. See Table C2. 
^ Civil Rights Act of 1964, PL 88-352, Title IV, Section 404. 
"S«e Table Dl. 
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institutes were held at 18 colleges with predominantly 
black student enrollments^ Most institutes were held 
under the auspices of the school of education within 
the college. 

The institute program was based largely on recom- 
mendations of the Special Task Force established in 
1963 in anticipation of passage of civil rights legisla- 
tion which would bring substantial school desegrega- 
tion responsibilities to the OEBce of Education, The task 
force expected institutes to concentrate primarfly on 
development of techniques in human relations and on 
design of curricular content for children from an 
"atypical environment*^.* 

Program emphasis needed to be developed, stated the 
Task Force Report, so that the limited resources could 
be used most effectively.^ Further, the report recom- 
mended that an effort be made to identify situations 
which could be developed as prototype projects and 
that a priority system be established for the evaluation 
of applications received in response to program 
announcements.* 

In December 1964, a Leadership Conference on In- 
stitutes, composed of specialists in education, school 
administration, the behavioral sciences, and concmianity 
intergroup organizations, was held at the University of 
Maryland.** The specialists considered the geographi- 
cal areas which should be served by the institutes, 
appropriate subject content {or institutes, the kinds of 
school desegregation problems institute programs 
should consider, evaluation techniques, and desired 
followup programs.^^ The final conference report pro- 
vided a working document that was later utilized by 
Title IV staff in developing guidelines and procedures 
for operation of the program. Many of the recommen- 
dations were incorporated in materials disseminated to 
prospective applicants. 

The report focused on procedural issues, such as 
format, eligibility for participation, and geographical 
areas where the assistance of training institutes would 
be needed. Thus the conference concluded that: 

— ^Where several institutions of higher learning 
could jointly plan with adjacent interested school 
districts, an institute might have a better chance 
of achieving its goal. 

- — Personnel recruited for institutes could be of sev- 
ral kinds. The statutory term ''school personnel" 

» See Table DS. 

■tuddington Taik Force Report, tt 1. 
•W. 

Office of Education Report . . . Letdefhip Coniference on Institutes. 
1965. Univenity of Maryland. Dec. 16~19. 1964. 
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was defined broadly to include school nurses, bus 
drivers, and professional community persons con- 
cerned with education, as well a? those tradition- 
ally considered school personneL 

— ^Participation by teams of school personnel from a 
given school system was preferable to individuals 
because they could be more effective in facilitat* 
ing desegregation plans when they returned home. 

— Although areas in the South where the problems 
were most severe and compliance m^'st difficult 
might well request and need assistance most, acute 
problems of desegregation existed in other parts 
of the country and merited consideration and as- 
sistance. 

Those institutions of higher education which ex- 
pressed early interest in developing training institutes 
on desegregation were sent copies of a Policies and 
Procedures Manual fer Training Institutes,^^ The 
Manual provided guidelines for developing institute 
proposals and designated format and time limits for 
submission. It encouraged colleges and universities in- 
terested in holding institutes to seek out school dis- 
tricts to persuade them to participate.^^ One reason 
why the Manual encouraged these contacts was to ena- 
ble school systems facing or anticipating school deseg- 
regation problems to plan the institute proposal 
jointly. Such joint planning would offer opportunities 
for most effectively utilizing available resource* within 
the School distrkts.^^ Later, when the program became 
more widely known and accepted, school districts 
became more directly active in seeking participation 
from the collies and unlvf^rsities. 

Content of Institute Program 

The Manual, like the Leadership Conference Report, 
emphasized issues of procedure and provided little 
guidance for the content or specific objectives to be 
met by the institutes, except to state broadly that the 
purpose of institutes was to : 

improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, coun- 
selors, and other elementary or secondary school 
personnel to deal effectively with special educa- 
tional problems occasioned by desegregation.^* 

In discussing the content of programs directed toward 
this purpose, the Manual stated: 



UEqtfU Edtfcatiooal OpportuBltlat Pro|r«ni* Poflefaa vtd Proctdunt for 
fnstitutfi for Spteial Training on Problema of School Detegregation, 1964. 

^ Id, Thh «t«tement in t%at ti iimply i partial rMt«t«Bi«nt ol Soetloa 
40i of Uio CItU Ricbt* Act of ». I. 
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Institute programs may be developed with respect 
to any of the special educational problems occa- 
sioned by desegregation in public elementary or 
secondar}- schools. . • . Sociological, psychologi- 
cal, curricular, instructional, or administrative 
topics may be considered as long as there is logi- 
cal relationship to problems associated with tibe 
assignment of students to public sdhools and 
within such schools without r^ard to their race, 
color, religion or national origin.*'' 

The Manml provided that acceptable programs could 
cover a broad range of subject matter so long as there 
was a logical relationship to problems associated with 
the process of elementary and secondary school deseg- 
regation. Further, it provided that programs were to 
be aimed primarily at school personnel who could in- 
fluence others in the district, to be oriented toward 
action on specific desegregation problems, to provide 
for followup relationships between institute staff and 
participants, and to provide interdisciplinary aj>. 
proaches to school desegregation problems.^^ It also 
suggested that areas of administration and curriculum 
were particularly pertinent to desegregation problems 
and were the concern of each level of the school dis- 
trict hierarchy, implying that these were desirable 
areas for inaitute programming." 

Although the Manual offered only general guidelines 
on program content related to desegregation, it was 
specific, and even emphatic, about educational content: 

It is the philosophy of this program that "the 
special educational problems occasioned by deseg. 
regation" referred to in the Act are just that: 
namely, educational problems. . . . Such matters 
as motivation for learning, academic achievement, 
methods of instruction, instructional materials, de- 
sign and content of curriculum, counselling and 
guidance, teacher attitudes and the organization 



" Equol Educational Opportunilirt Program, Politics and Procedaret for 
Institutes for Special Training on Problems of School Desegrefuion, 1964. 
Thii itatement Id fact ii limplr ■ partial reiUteotent of Section 404 o! 
the Civil Rigbta Act ot 1964, p. 1. 

««. 

Although no detailed requirementa concerning pngtrntu eontenl were 
provided in the Manual, there were indicationt of matteri which might be 
analyzed by icbool diatricta within a training institute program: undentand- 
ing different value ayatema of different racial and claaa lubculturea In the 
community and the implication o! theae for the clataroom lituation. under* 
atanding characteHitica of an impoveriahed coomunlty Md the Qalore, 
camca, and rffecta of cultural deprivation, meant of organizing the acbool 
and claaaroom for improved injtructlonal quality, developmeot of appropriate 
vocational, aprcial education, and other apecialized programa designed to 
provide initrucaon appropriate to individual atudent differencea, procedures 
for dealing with disciplinary problems in deiegregated acbooU resulting 
from lack of communieation <among atudents, plaooiag content, organisation 
and conduct of extracurricular activitiea in aituetio&a involviog «tudeot«) of 
different bae^groQodS' Id, pp. 3^. 



of classrooms, teacher staffs and sdiools would 
seem to be of paxamotmt importance.^*' 

The failure to establish requirements or specific 
guidance on how institute programs should relate to 
desegregation left Federal officials with little in the 
way of objective standards by which to judge the 
worth of institute proposals. This led to the approval 
of proposals of minimal value for purposes of desegre- 
gation. In discussing early institutes funded under 
Title IV, one Federal administrator stated: "We were 
very naive about the implications of the proposals. 
There were a lot of proposals on compensatory educa- 
tion. We accepted them as good then. Looking back, 
they were horritie.'' 2i He concluded: 'We were prob- 
ably okaying things that did more harm than good." ^ 

At the time the Commission ucdertook its investiga- 
tion, the institute program had been largely de-empha- 
sized, except as part of a larger university involvement 
in desegregation. Thus, examination of the actual oper- 
ation of individual institutje programs was not possible. 
Furthermore, few writteri reports on the program exist. 
Evaluation, therefore, necessarily relied heavily upon 
interviews with former institute directors, with central 
office personnel in Washington, and with former par- 
ticipants in institute programs. 

According to institute reports available to Commis- 
sion staff and interviews with officials and partici- 
pants, the emphasis of institutes was frequently on new 
types of teaching techniques and problems of the dis- 
advantaged, but was rarely focused directly on deseg- 
regation. 

For example, an institute held at Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1967, dealt mainly with Ian- 
guage arts. Lecture topics included: linguistic aware- 
ness, dialect study, effective strategies for teaching po- 
etry, understanding the "world of work", and improv- 
ing writing ability. There is no record that these topics 
were in my way related to desegregation. The pro. 
gram also ticluded a presentation by two performing 
artists who read works from black authors.2S 

Other institutes had titles which clearly suggested a 
focus other than desegregation. For instance, a 1965 
institute at Auburn University in Auburn, Alabama 
was entitled "Special Training Institute for Teachers 
of Cuhurally Deprived Children." There was one at. 
tempt at interracial training at the Auburn institute, 



«>Equal Educational Opportunitiea Program, Policies and Procedures for 
Institutes for Special Training on Problems of School Desegregation, l964, 
pp. 4 and 5, 

» Interview with Dart Hulit. HEW, Central Office, Title IV. Apr. 1. 1970. 
Id, 

"•Interview with Dr. JUlpb Martto. Kiwxfllle CoUege, Feb. 17, 1970. 
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which consisted of a picnic intended to encourage free 
comnmnication betjveen participants and staff- The 
picnic also was meant to provide a casual setting so 
participants coald share their views regarding issues 
of desegregation informally. However, since there were 
only two black teachers among ih*^ 50 participants, it 
is unlikely that the cause of interracial understanding 
was significantly advanced,^* 

A number of institute programs included visits to 
low-income neighborhoods from which many black 
children could be expected to come, A summer insti- 
tute in 1967 held at Hampton Institute in Virginia 
dealt with problems of teaching disadvantaged diil- 
dren and included trips to playgrounds, community 
centers, clubs, and youth service organizations in a 
low-income neighborhood, so that institute participants 
could observe the out-of-school habitat of the chOdren 
whom they might be instructing in the fall.*^ 

One example of a program aimed specifically at 
meeting problems of desegregation was a summer 
training institute on group integration in desegregated 
schools held in Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 
in 1967.2^ The major objectives were to develop group 
leadership skills of educational personnel involved in 
desegregation, to improve group participation skills of 
educators, to promote integration of vorking teams of 
educators at all levels of the school system, and to 
develop the classroom management potential of teach- 
ers by providing specialized training in group develop- 
ment skills in an integrated classroom setting.^' The 
institute also sought to explore aspects of group inter- 
action and modern techniques of group problem solv- 
ing to facilitate the desegregation process. Among the 
subjects included in the training sessions were the 
social psychology of the small group, the dynamics of. 
group development in the desegregated school, and the 
management of the biracial group in the desegregated 
schooL^^ In short, the entire program was directed to 
various elements of desegregation within the school 
system. 

Staff of Institutes 

The directors of the institutes were, for the most 
part, faculty members from the sponsoring schools of 
education. They included professors of education, 
directors of teacher education programs, directors of 

*^See Ft0«l Beport, 1965 Summer Imtitute, Aubura Univenity, Auburn, 
Aii. 

^See Dtrector'i Technicfl Report, 1968 Summer InitUute, Hitnpton Instl* 
tute, HatnptoDi V«, 

^ Summer Training Inititute on Group lnt«fratioD in the Deaegregited 
School, a proPoul o( the Spring Hill College, Mobile, AU. 

•/A 
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educational research, chairmen of education divisions, 
and deans of schools of education.^ There were also a 
few jprofessors of sociology and psychology who served 
as institute directors. In those cases, the institutes em- 
phasized issues of buinan bdiavior and human devel' 
opment, rather than educational technique.^® 

Statistical data on the racial or ethnic background 
of institute directors and their staffs are unavailable. 
Commission stafi inquiries, however, re\'ealed that 
principal personnel of institutes were almost invariably 
white. Of the 13 colleges that responded to the Com^ 
mission's inquiry, only one — St. Augustine's College, a 
predominantly bhick institution — had a black institute 
director.21 At an institute held in 1969 at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, which dealt with updating in^ 
ter ethnic aspects of public school education in West 
Virginia and strengthening community rapport r^ard' 
ing equal educational opportunities, the staff director 
of the institute, the associate director and other staff 
members were all while. In addition, all institute con^ 
sultants from outside the State, with one exception, 
were white.^2 

Institute Participants 

Section 404 requires that persons selected for partic- 
ipation in institutes be *'scbool personnel"." Ths term 
was interpreted broadly by the OflSce of Education to 
include not only principals, counselors, and teachers, 
but also cafeteria workers, bus drivers, and school 
nurses.^* About 70 percent of all institutes were held 
for teachers, about 18 percent for administrative per- 
sonnel, and about 12 percent for other school person- 
nel. Occasionally, participants also included commu- 
nity leaders involved in community organizations con- 
cerned with the educational process within the school 
district. Two institutes involving community leaders 

A Commiiilon St%0 SuxYtfy. 

*>A I'jretr protmm tot updatik.f Isterethnic aipecti of public fcbool 
education in West Virgini« uid tar itrettgtheiiiiig community lupport ia 
regard to equal educational oppo:; Ainitiet held in 1969-70. Oof of- State 
contultanta incladed Dr. Ralph B. Kimbrough of the Univertltr of Florida. 
Dr. /oe Hall. Dr. CUud Kitchena and Dr. Samuel B. Ethridge. Dr. Etbridga 
w«a the onljr out'of'State coniultant who was black and who waa not « 
part of the Title IV program* 

n Section 404 of the Ciril RiKhta Act of 1964 provides: The Comniiftioner 
\i authoriied to arrange* throtigb granta or contracta, with inatitutiona ot 
higher education for the operation of ihort'term or regular teiiion inititutea 
for apecial training dealgtied to improve the ability ot teachen, aupervifOff, 
counaelora. and other elementary or aecondary penonnel to deal effectively 
with apecial educational probUma occaaioned by deaegregation. Itidividiiala 
who attend auch an Inititute on a full' time baaii may be paid ttipenda (or 
the period of their attendance at auch inatitute in amounta apecified by the 
Comminioner In regulatiopi, including allowances for travel to attend auch 
inatitutct 

^ Interview with Or. William J, HoUoway, Evaluation Branch Chief. May 
1970. See alao, Office of Education Report of the Leaderahip Conference o» 
Inatitutea (196S) at 8. 
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were held in 1965 at the XJnixtnicy of MiBsiwippi and 
Auburn Univewity.^^ 

Most elementary and secondary flchool teachers vho 
participated in the institutes vere selected by the prin- 
cipals of their schools. Participants usuaiiy included 
both blacks and whites althou^ black representation 
was often on a token basis. The teachers came from 
the same school district to attend an institute. Partici- 
pation was almost always voluntary. In fact, according 
to a number of former institute participants, a teacher 
usually had to express special interest before he was 
asked by his principal to attend.'® Thus, teachers who 
might be most in need of training available at insti- 
tutes — those unsympathetic or uninterested in desegre- 
gation — were least likely to participate. 

In addition, teachers selected for participation were 
not necessarily those who had been or would be as- 
signed to desegregated classrooms when they returned. 
This, according to the Manual, was a matter left to 
determination by the college operating the particular 
institutc^*^ While the institute program was supposed 
to be concerned specifically with training school per- 
sonnel to deal effectively with problems of desegrega- 
tion, the participants were not necessarily those per- 
sons who would have occasion to profit directly from 
the training. 

One of the few institutes which did require that its 
participants teach in desegregated scttrngs was held at 
Paul Quinn College in Waco, Texas in 1968.8* The 
institute participants were recent graduates of Paul 
Quinn, Baylor University, and other colleges, who had 
signed contracts to teach in the Waco area schools as 
**cro88over" teachers.*^ 

Another institute which made teaching in a desegre- 
gated school a requirement for participation was held 
at the University of Miami, in Coral Gables, Florida, 
during the summer of 1966.*° Forty teachers from the 
South Florida area were chosen to participate after 
they had indicated that they would be teaching in 
desegregated schools in the 1966-67 school year. 

Unlik '•?acher training institutes, those for school 
administ. ;>rs (i.e., principals, school board members, 
and super iutendents) generally included only one type 
of administrator from several adjacent school districts. 
In cases where selections were necessary, the superiu' 

■»Th« Utderihjp Confersnei viewed '•ptrtlclptllon by ichool pericnntl" 
Ai A wide net including eontmunlty l«Ader*. Unlveriity of Maryhnd (1965). 
Commiiiion lufl Interview! with Initituta ptrtlelpAiiti, 
^ Office of Eduettioi) Policial tnd Procedures Mtnuil for Initltutei it SB' 
""Propoi*! for fundiPi of 1968 Inltltut* on Croii'ovir Teieher Trilnlnt. 
PauI Quinn Collegi. 

"Letderihlp Trtlnlng Inititute for Advanced Univeriity Study for Teaoheri 
of Newly Deieiragated Sehoole. Fln«l Teehnloal Report. 1966 Teteher Triio* 
ini Inrtltute* tnlvenlty of MUsil, 



tendent usually decided w^ho would attemd. 

The institute program made only an occasiionel ef- 
fort to involve the communit}- outside the school sys- 
tem, Ths Leaderdiip Conference at the Uni\-crsiity of 
Mar}'land in 1964 had viewed the statutory term 
*'school pcrsonneP as a category whidi could inducBe 
community organization persons and community lead- 
ers. Generally, however. Office o£ Education comtraiD- 
tors subscribed to the view that people in the comunm- 
nity who had no clear connections with the schools 
should not be trained under Title W.^^ Thus^ rcw 
institute programs permitted participation by coamnn- 
nity leaders who did not have some formal affiliation 
with the school s}*stem. 

Nevertheless, two institutes were held at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and Auburn University in 1965 
which did involve community leaders.^2 jjjg University 
of Mississippi program included not only school ad- 
ministrators and school boards members, but also a 
few persons suggested by school superintendents as 
holding leadership positions in the community,^^ The 
Auburn University program included only two commu- 
nity persons out of a total of 178 institute participants. 
Such limited participation by leaders from the commu- 
nity suggests that the institute program, like other 
programs under Title IV^ failed to involve the broader 
community in the desegregation process. 

Commission staff found only one case in which stu- 
dents played a significant role in training institutes.^* 
At the Hampton Institute program, mentioned earlier, 
about 25 atudfints, then enrolled in desegregated 
schools, were brought in to recount their experiences 
and problems of adjustment. The teachers were also 
given an . opportunity to utilize new teaching tech- 
niques and material developed during the institute 
while working with these children. 

Although the Office of Education Manual specified 
that institutes were to be biracial, in the early days 
there was often only token participation by blacks.*^ 
As previously noted, the institute on teaching cuhur- 
ally deprived children at Auburn University had only 
two black participants among a group of 50 teachers. 

*^Set Final Reports of Taxai Southern Unlveralty, 1968 end tha ^alvirilty 
of Miami, 1965. 

^ Sea Final Reporti for Ualvenlty o( Mliitielppl, I96S ind Auburn 
UnKerilty, 196S. 

^ Among the topicir covered in the inetitute were the provlilone o( the 
Civil Righti Act of 1964, procedures uied by varloui school dlitrlcti te 
carry out desegregation, end planning of future couriei o( action to bs 
followed In the district! participating in thft imtltuto' The number of com' 
munlty leaden pertlcipsting U not known. 

^Tha Inititute on the School Prindpalihip held Juliy 1, 1968 through 
Feb. 38. 1969 at Texee Southern Unlventty had a black and white atudeot 
eKpUin to tha participants the atudenti' expactatlona in deiegregated aehool 
lituatlonit 

^ Sea Final Report, Auburn Vnlverilty, 1969 SuBtoir Initltutt. 
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Early institutes for superintendents and school board 
members also lacked black participants, largely be- 
cause few school systems employed black persons at 
policy-making administrative levels. 

Instructional Techniques and Format 

According to institute proposals and reports, the 
most frequently used instructional technique for insti- 
tutes was the formal lecture, preceded by assignment 
of readings on the lecture topic, and followed by 
group discussion. The speakers were usually college 
pr«ifessors and their fields of specialization ranged 
from education and the bdiavioral sciences to mathe- 
matics and science. 

Lecturers utilized in the institutes often came from 
the faculties of education and the social sciences at the 
host institution or from neighboring colleges aod uni- 
versities. Noted specialists in intergroup relations or 
other facets of the social sciences were occasionally 
broujzht in from universities or public school systems. 
These were usually suggested by Office of Education 
personnel or were persons already known to the insti- 
tute directors. Presidents and professional staff from 
black institutions were used considerably less often^ 
except at those institutes held in black institutions. 

Institutes were criticized from the outset for their 
rigid adherence to traditional learning techniques and 
lack of imagination. For example, an internal memo- 
randum by Office of Education staff stated in 1966 
that few institute staff "had tried or even heard of 
innovative techniques. . . . Most discussion groups 
were being led by people inexperienced in sensitivity 
training or human relations." The memorandum also 
expressed disappointment over the fact that there were 
few efforts to simulate classroom settings as laborato- 
ries so that participants could actually experience 
teaching on an integrated basis.^^ 

There were other, more basic, dissatisfactions with 
the institute program. One was recognition that train- 
ing is only a single element necessary to carry out a 
successful desegregation program. In addition, the in- 
stitute program, as initially conceived in 1964, pro- 
vided only for a one-time project for each school dis- 
trict rather than a continuing effort as communities 
actually engaged in the desegregation process. Finally, 
there was a growing recognition that an institution of 
higher learning could make many contributions to the 
entire concept in addition to training teachers and 
other school personnel. 

For example, a college or university possessed the 
capacity to provide technical assistance, then being 

^Sherrjr Arnsteio, tupra note 36 at 12. 
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provided by U.S. OflSce of Education staff and consult^ 
ant5. to local school district*. It also Koald be able to 
respond more quickly and effectively than the Office of 
Education to problems in the local districts because of 
its closer proximity and m^>re limited territorial re- 
sponsibility. In addition, universities could provide a 
convenient umbrella for institutes that would permit 
staff to assess on a continuing basis existing programs 
wnthin a school district and to follow up on them 
frequently. A university also had on hand a ready 
supply of faculty and staff w^lh varied skills and back- 
grounds to assist in resolving problems. Finally, there 
would be opportunity for devdoping stronger relation- 
^ips between consultants and local sdiool authorities 
because of increased freq^ieney of contacts. 

In short, the potential role of universities was 
viewed as extending beyond that of merely serving as 
a resource for training to becoming centers for provid- 
ing a full range of continuing desegregation services. 

Desegregation Centers 

The concept of desegregation centers was not con- 
templated at the time of the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, but interpretations of Section 403 (tech- 
nical assistance) and Section 404 (grants or contracts 
with institutions of higher education) by the Office of 
General Counsel at HEW provided the legal undergird- 
ing necessary for the development of this concept/^ 

At the peak of the Center program activity in 1970, 
there were 15 university-based desegregation centers 
in the United States.^* All except two of those centers 

" The tbetia aet lortb by the HEW Oftee of General Gonaud w tUt 
**tbe Comim««ioner could tell ... the UDiveiiity to provide l«cfaoic«l 
•UHtaace in accordtnce -with requdtt bom any *ichool bowd* irithio a 
particular geographictl area and that it would be unnecetiarf to make U7 
reterraU to the Office ot £ducatioD except where the contractor bad rtiaoo 
to queation tbe statua ot the applicant aa a *«cbool board' or where it wm 
unable to render the techoical aui»t4oce requeated." 

Although tbit memoraadum provided the le^al foundation for tbe develop- 
meot of CeDter«. one additional reaaoo Why Ceotera were lo eagerly aotigbt 
aa a Title IV approach wat that each contract for id Institute had to b« 
separately procetaed. With a Itmitad ataff, paper work wau increaaini^ly 
oppreaaive, and delaya io tuodioK leSiob. The Center waa one oieMi ot 
making a »inii\c grant or mntrart prnvitlf fiupptift for a itiven year Khich 
had to meet tbe rigid funding atyle of the Office o! Education only once 
for the 8rvi<>ra) r>r<>f!rR'" ronipuin-ntB. Titlf IV <<,ntrart(i tor pfltahiiflhiiirnt of 
Centers to Deal with Probleoia of Deaegregatioo — Uae o! State Education 
Agenuiea and Univeraitied, p. 3t Aug. 24, 1$67. 

Auburn Univeraity, UoiYeraity of South Alabamat Ouachita Baptist 
University, University of Miami at Cotal Gables, Uoiveraity of Georgia, 
Tulane University, Missiisippi State tJoiversity, Uoiveraity of l^cw Metfco, 
Tearlifrs C<»>irg<' of ColuniliiA l'niv(T«<ity. I'liivcrxily of Oklahoma, St. 
Augustine's College, Uoiversity of South Carolina, Unfveralty of TenneMe^i 
Uiiivpisity of Tr«a.«, and thi" l^nrvrrnity vt \'irginia. Tbo Univrruity tA 
Southern Misdisftipiti Ccnirr lni« hrrti rr^Iarod hy M i8«i»f«J|ipi State Univcr- 
aity. In additioni the University of Delaware Ceoter and Western Kentucky 
University are no longer being funded. Three additional centers establi^ed 
following contpletton of the Conitniision^a field work are not included in 
this study. (University of Calffomia at Blverslde, the National Center for 
Research and Information for Equal Educational Opportunitiea at Colutnbia 
UniverBity. and Mn- Oftur of RcAiarrh and Firhl .Services at the School ol 
Education at tbe University of Pittaburfb). 
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were located m SooAcrn or border SUtes.^ Cur- 
rently, despite a iwer levd of fandiog, there art 17.^ 
Twelve are hi publicly supported institutions and five 
are in private coQe^es or universities." Sixteen of tbe 
institutions are predominantly white in student enroll- 
ment, and one is predominantly black.^' 

Relationship to U^ersity 

Despite the potentially significant role that Centers 
can play in hoping to resolve a proMem of paramount 
national concern, there is some indication that the 
universities at «^idi they are located view them in a 
lesser light For example, v^ik a few of the Centers 
have been allotted good central acconimodati<w within 
their institutions, the physical location of several sug* 
gests that the>^ suffer from a low status. Thus, the 
University of New Mexico Center is located in the 
cramped space of one room, altibougjb it has a full*time 
staff of eight persons. The University of Miami Center 
is housed in an unairconditioned building on a campus 
where airconditioning is generally regarded as stand* 
ard equipment. The Center at the University of Geor- 
gia is located near the University's duplicating equip* 
ment behind some rest rooms and on a floor directly 
above shop equipment. 

Several other Centers, while housed ia adequate 
quarters, are located well away from the collie 
campus. For example, the Center at the University of 
South Alabama is found on a separate campus for* 
merly used as an armed services base several miles 
distant from most other university activities. 

Universities, also, have shown little pride in their 
association with desegration centers. They have made 
no effort to publicize the existence of desegregation 
centers on their campuses. In some cases, they even 
have taken action to prevent such publicity. Thus, in 
1969, efforts by the desegregation center at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to distribute a newsletter providing 
information to school officials on current developments 
and problems in school desegregation were suppressed 

«o Uoiverfhjr o( New Mexico Culturtl AwareneM CenVer »t Albuquerque. 
New Mexico ead the Kttio3«l C«nter for Reeearcb lUid InfornutioQ for Equal 
Cducationtl Opportunitief at Colttmhia Unlveiilty (Teachera College). 

^ Aubum UQi«enity» UaKeraitjr of South Alabtmft, Ouachita BapUtt Unl* 
veraitr. Univefiity of Ctltforala at Riveraide, Unlvenity of Miami. Univevaity 
of Georgia, Tulaoe Univ«raitr, MiaalaalppI State Ualveiaity. UaUenity of 
New Mexico, Trachen College uf Columbia Univeraity. St. Auguatine'a CoUege. 
Untveralty of Oklaboma, Uaiveraity af Pittaburfb. Uoirerfllty of Sofltb 
Carolina, Unlveniiy of Teoneawe, Uoivexaity of Virginia. 

"Aubum UQlvetahy. Uoiveraity of South Althana, UniTerfity ol Cali* 
fomia at Riverfide, Univenity of Georgia, MiaalaaippJ Stata Univenity of 
New Meaico, Uni»eriiiy of Oklahoma. Vnivenitr of Pittiburgh. Univeratiy 
ol South Carolina. Uuiveraily of Tenneaaee. Univeralty of Texai, and the 
Ufliverahy of VirgiQia. C«Dten at private inetitutioAa aret OuachiU Baptlat 
Univeraity. Univeralty of Miami, Tulane Univeraity, St. Auguatioe'a College. 
Columbia Univenity (Teachera Collage). 

M St. Aufuati0«'a CoUege. 



at the express order of the university administration. ^ 
Center staff as well has eiiiihsted a similar reluctance 
to be identified vith desejrre^ation- In response to 
telej^one calls n'ade to centers, only one indicated that 
it had any connection with des^jiregation.^^ The oiher*^ 
responded in a variety of wa>s, none of which ^m^- 
gested a school desegregation function: 

**Special Programs'* ^ 
"Aubum Center" 

**3213'' " 

**Educalion Center''* ^ 
^Educational Resource Center" 
**Ceneral Extension^ ^ 
'^Human Relations Center'' 
**Consultative Center'' 
**Cultural Awareness Center" ^ 
'Technical Assistance" ^ 
^Educational Planning Center" ^* 

Staffing Patterns 

As in the case of institute programs. Center staffing 
patterns have tended to reflect the attendance patterns 
of the institutions in which they are located.** Of the 

"^xsterview with Pr. MotriU Hall. U&i^enity al Ceoffia Oeatftrefation 
Center nirector. 
*^ Dniveraixy of Soatb CsroUaa, Coknibia* S.C 
>*Uftivefaitr of Soatb Alabama, MobiW, AU. 
"^Anbaitt Usivetaiiy, Anboift, AU. 
"OttacbiU BaFliat UAl^«nity, Atlta4elpbi4, Atlu 

Univeraity of Miaui, Coral Gablea, Fla. 
^ UaiTeiaity of Cttmgia. Atbeiw, Ga. 
"^Tulane tloiveraaty. New Orleaoa, La. 
*iMtaaiai^i SUte UaUvenily, State College. Miaa. 
"■St. AiicaetiA6*a College. Halelfh, N.C. 
•* Uaivenity of Oklaboma. ftonoMa, OldU' 
* Univeraity of New M«kieo« Albuquerque. N. Mez. 

Ufthrenity of Tena, Auatin, Tex. 
" Univenity of Tenneaeee, ICnoavUle, Teon. 

** For example, at the time of the CommlaaioQ viaita to aevep of the 
IS {noyr 17) centem, the foilowint aituationa prevailed. Auburn Vnittuity 
Ctmter had no blacka 00 ita ataff. (The Ceatet Oirector aa well ai the 
Oean of the Colle((e of Educatioa indicated that tbey bad difficulty finding 
qualified bfacki deapita tbe fact tbat Tuakegee Inatitute and Alabama A&M, 
potential aourcei for "qualifieit blacks" were withiTi SO inilri of Auburn-) 
The Centers at the. Vnivftsity of South jUnhama, Geurgia. and Tvnneisfv 
had no blacka in profeaaional caparltiea (TeaoeMee had a black atudent 
ataiatant). the VnivenCy of South Carolina Center bad only one black 
serving in a pvofeaiional capacity, and the VnivtnUy of Miami Center had 
only one black profeiaional although the Centet did have bluck itadent 
aMiatanta. The a ingle black profeaaional was not located at the Miami 
Center but rather at ita northern branch located at predominantly black 
Flcrida AAM Univtrtity in TalUhaiaee. The Untveralty of New Meako 
Cetiter. on the other hand, had neither black nor white profeaaloOal ataif. 
Since the Coinmiaaion*i viiita to the Ceotere, acme channel have occurred 
both becauie of preaaure from the Waahington Title IV office and because 
uf pressure from individual diftn'rts trrxrd which itiilimtrd that thr Ccnt«>r« 
ahottld practice what they preached. For example, there it one black pro* 
fcasional ataff member and there are two blark proft-^sional as«i«tanta at 
Auburn Uoiveraity. There remain no black profeaaional ataS at the Univenity 
of South Alabama. There are three piofeisionai itafl membera at Ouachita 
Baptist University. The univenity now has a black aasUtant director and 
aeveral ataff conr.ultanta who are black. Mia«isaippi State Univeraity now 
baa a black program apecialiit a»d a black aaiiataat profesaof. At only five 
of tbe 17 univertitiea doea tbe minority atudeot enrollment exceed 4 percent. 
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Centers existing at the end of 197L all but tno of 
the diredors were white.*^* Until 1970, the bulk of 
staff members also were while. Furthennore, most 
directors in southern centem were products of segre- 
gated education in Soisthem or border State scbools 
and gained roost of their professional expcrieoce in 
segregated institutions as well'® 

Center Programs 

The two broad categories of programs whid) centers 
carry out have been training of sdiool officials to hdp 
them adjust to and overcome prohlems incident to 
desegregation, and the provision of tedinical assisC> 
ance, particulaHy in the form of preparing sAool de- 
segregation plans. In addition^ desegr^ation centers 
have been in a position to promote a dimate of opin- 
ion favorable to school desegregation tbrou^ their 
ability to affect the training of teachers at their nni- 
versilies' schools of education and by virtue of the 
prestige their universities enjoy in the area. 

In carrying out these various functions, centers have 
been virtually free of control by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The amount of supervision that OE has exercised 
in the appointment of center staff, va the selection of 
consultants utilized by centers, and in the kind of 
program carried on, has been minimal. From the view* 
point of the centers, this has been welcome. As one 
center director told Commission staff: "One of the best 
aspects of the center is that so little control is or can 
be exercised from Washington or the regions by the 

'^Tbe Center Director at St. Aofuttine** CoU«se, ■ predo«dfi«Btly bUck 
colk?7. Pr. WiUUin A. Caiiic«» it bkck. Dr. Joha A. A^Afop. Ib« Dittctor 
of the Vnhenity of New Mexico Sultural AwareiieM Center, ii lUkSc«ii 
American. 

^For exABiple, Dr. Joba S. Hutin attended AbbaQia Sute iastltutioni 
graduitlBC froto tb%^ ia 1951, 19S6, t&d 1959. A cb«ek ol thte {afUtuUoni 
rrvf^ala, arruftling to xht- PrrtidrHt't office, that no bUck itudentt were 
admitted prior to 1964- Dr. Martin ii at the Aubnm Ceatar. He wu in 
the Atlanta Public Scbooli from 1969-1969 when little a«t«i^f«tl&n bad 
occurred in Atlaota. 

Dr. Morrill Hall, Director of the Univeraity ol Georgia Center, attended 
Esnory Univeraity in 1941 and 1946 prior 'to deMipefation of Eiaorr. He 
received hi* doctorate from Florida State Univeraity In Tallahaaaeo iti 19S6, 
The first black atudent was admitted to Florida State Uni«er«itr Ut 1960-19(1. 

Dr* Jamea L« McCuUotaib received hia hacbelor'a and ttatUr'a deireea 
irom Mlaiiaalpi State Univereity In 1949 and 1994 reap««tire1f. He t«eeir«d 
hia doctorate from Mifiiaaippf SUte Un^veraity in 1968. HU firat tiro degreea 
were obtained prior to the admiiaion of black atndenta, but in 1968 there 
wfrr ^>nly .8 prrt^nt black students attendinf the unlveralty. The firat 
blacic atudent waa admitted in 1963. 

Dr. na»h rrr^ivrd hit A.B., M.A.i and Ed.D. degrees at the Univeraity ol 
Virginia in 1949, 1954» and 1960. Tba first bleck wee admitted to the 
University of Virginia to the acbool ef Uw in 19S1. 0oire««r, b 1968 
ooly .4 percent deaegrefation existed and in 1970 the InstitotiOB wae i'.i1y 
1.8 percent deaegtegsted. This suggeats that even today tbet« 1% litti^ 
desegregation. In addition, Baab'a teaching experience waa in aetregated 
achool ayatema, i.0„ Pittsylvania Connty, Prince £d«rard County, and 
CharlolteaviUe, Va. 



06Bce of Education,*^ ^ Failure of the OflSce of Educa* 
tlon to exercise control, however, has led to a lack of 
overall focus to die center program and has resulted in 
inconsistency in approach, content, and objectives of 
the various centers. 

Measured by efficiency in overall operation, lack of 
Office of Education control has represented a i^eak- 
ness, not a strength, to centers as functioning units of 
the Title IV program- 

TraMng Progr»ns 

Training programs, or institutes, differ substantially 
in content and approadi from center to center. To 
some extent, the differences reflect the {Ailosophical 
orientations of per5<mnd at the varions centers. Some 
centers have fdt that if training programs are to be of 
maximum ^ectiveness, dbey shoidd be directed toward 
concrete issues specifically related to problems of de- 
segregation. Such programs have been addressed to 
developing sensitivity among various sdiool officials to 
problems of minority children and enhancing their 
awareness of the cultural values that minorities bring 
with them. Other centers have been convinced that 
problems of desegregation can best be resolved by 
approaching them indirectly. That is, in their view, the 
focus of training programs should be on overcoming 
educational disadvantage through improved curricu- 
Itimi and other aspects of compensatory education, 
^ile approaching problems of minorities obliquely 
through lectures on such subjects as anthropology and 
the history of blacks.'* 

An example of how the indirect approach operates 
can be obtained from an institute held from July 6-17, 
1970 by the Consultative Center for Equal Educational 
Opportunity at the Oklahoma Center for Continuing 



" Interview with Gordon Foeter, fomar Director, Univenity of UUmI 
Center. Miami. Pie, The lormer Director of the Auburn Unlvertity Center 
alao toid Commiaaion ataff that there had been almoat no rontact with Wash* 
incton baeed Office of Education ataff. What little contact with the OAce of 
Education be had bad, had been witL the regional olEoe. 

^In aosae eatea, there ia wbaUQtiat conflict even asionf the aUff of the 
aanie center aa to whether the direct or Indirect approach abottld be utiliaed. 
One aucb ceotar, vial ted hf Commianlon atnff, waa the Univeraity of 
Oklahoma. In Uet, the content o| the varioua traloinf profraua at that 
center haa depended upon the outlook and orientnUon of the particular atnff 
memlMra reaponaible for conduct iol the apeci&e programa. To aome extent, 
the viewa eapreawd hf OkUhoma Center fltaft have brokeo down along 
racial linea — miaosiUea wiihiai to uae the direct, and whitea the indirect, 
approach. According to a former at«ff ttember at the Oklahoma Center, 
miooritiea felt that the onir waf that trtining conld be of value In over* 
eomini the ofteit unapoken feara of blacka and whitea concemiBg deaegre* 
gation waa to bring tbem cut in Uie op«a, and through frank dlacuaaiona, 
Uf them to reet. White atnf! m«mber« ezpreaoed fear that it ft direct 
approach were undertaken, they would loae favor with local achod diatricta. 
thereby damaging overall univeraity reUtlona nnd poaaibly nndermiaing the 
univeraity'a financial aupport. Interview! with Univetaity of Oklahoma 
Deaegregatlon Center atafi. Ittterview with Dr. Way man Shiver, former 
OUabfuDft DeMgregation CenUr tuff. 
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Education at the l'niver«!ty of Oklahoma in Norman. 
Oklahoma. 

The Institute dealt n-ith various aspects of hnmajs 
relations and social studies curriculum for Oklahoma 
higi 5chools by focusing on such subject areaji^ as 
lo> alty. the '^generation gap", and economic power. 
These topics in turn were only dimly r^ated to the 
issues of desegre«:ation through a round*about discus- 
sion in the classnv>m- 

Thus, in the section dealing vith loyahy, the discus- 
sion was concerned with different types of loyalt , : To 
school, family, peers, community, country-, religion and 
ethnicity. 

The unit covering the **generalion gap'' was am- 
cemed with helping students to fed comfortable with 
the established code of society. The development of 
material was directed toward an awareness of what 
constitutes a generation gap, the value of communica- 
tion where there is sudi a gap, and an explanation of 
why generation gaps exist. 

In the section dealing with economic power, the 
discussion centered around change in economic power 
structure, power denied one because of what he is, and 
means by which to increase economic power. 

The loyalty, generation gap, and economic power 
programming developed for teaching in social studies 
classes was concerned only tangentially with issues 
associated with desegregation. Thus in the section 
dealing with loyalty the only effort to reach issues 
related to desegregation was through a discussion of 
poems such as that by Carl Schuri: 

Our country, right or wrong. When right, to be 
kept right. When wrong, to be put right. 
The evil of racial discrimination was among subjects 
raised. In considering the "generation gap*', the differ- 
ent attitudes of the younger and older generations 
toward racial discrimination were explored. And in the 
section covering economic power the economic disad- 
vantage of black people was discussed. The value of 
this institute for purposes of desegregation was lim- 
ited. 

As a staff coordinator of the program stated: 

The material utilized was good, but it would have 
been so much better to move directly to the issues 
concerned. A round'about approach to problems 
of race through the medium of loyalty or even 
economic power dilutes the thrust and the in- 
tended result of the program. We need to zero in 
on the problem of race and prejudice and avoid 
the circumlocutions.*^^ 

^Nme withheld at the request o! individual interviewed. 
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The direct approach, while carrying: greater jKnen- 
tial in iheor^ for resolving problems of desegre?:afion. 
has not been free from the weaknesses in prartii*e 
wiiich serve to lessen its effectiveness. Examples of 
center programs carried out at the Tniversitier of 
South Carolina, \ew Mexico, and Texas, illustrate 
both the good and the bad of the direct approach. 

A University of South Carolina center program, 
held in February 1970, provided an example of the 
direct approadi. It involved an approximately equal 
number of black and white teachers and was con- 
cerned with *ieadership development potential,"^ Its 
primary purpose was to initiate sensitivity training, 
Oi^ such training institute observed by Commission 
staff members covered a 3-day period and featured "ice 
breakers'^: mixers, large group activities, and smaD 
group discussioiss aimed at stimulating positive 
changes in the participants' attitudes and bAavior to- 
ward persons of another race. Major activities were 
usually directed by two leaders, one black and one 
white, for small groups evenly divided by race. Lead- 
ers at this training institute expressed great enthusi- 
asm regarding the results obtained from this approach 
and the resuUs obtained from it. On the basis of Com- 
mission staff observations, however, there was little 
support for this enthusiasm. For example, on the 
second morning of the training institute following a 
full day of integrated activity, generally conducted in 
small groups. Commission staff entered a general meet- 
ing room before the beginning of the day's session and 
found the participants rigidly segregated, blacks on 
one side of the room and whites on another. The few 
blacks and whites who were sitting close together had 
turned their backs on each other. 

When the session began, the participants were di- 
vided into small groups evenly composed of blacks and 
whites. Each group was led in activities by one black 
and one white leader. Although the black and white 
leaders were presumably of coordinate status, each 
small group was known by the white leader's name, 
i.e.. Holly's group, Conrad's group, and the like. All 
leadership functions were performed by whites, even 
those concerned with such minor tasks as providing 
general directions, calling the roll, and making an- 
nouncements. The entire group perceived whites as the 
leaders of the institute. 

Extraordinary emphasis was placed upon frankness 
at this institute. Assurances were given that no critical 
assessments made by the institute participants of the 
school systems or race relations generally would be 
used against individuals making them."^* In a further 

'* Conrad Powell. Ucivenity of South Caroline Deiegregation Center iteS. 



effort to encourage candor, evaluations of the program 
were done nonverbally, by such means as evaluation 
dieckoff forms filled in by participants or by acting 
out attitudes about the institute.^ Nonetheless, the at- 
KiOsphere at this training institute vras one cf Jess than 
candor. 

One black consultant, in asse&sing the institute [she 
was a team leader], gave Commission staff her view of 
wily the openness and frankness sought by the direc- 
tors of the institute had not been evidenced either by 
institute suff or participants J* *Tlie fact that all 
center personnel in attendance at the institute were 
white,"* she said, •'inhibited black leaders." White^ 
also, were ]tss than open in their expression of dieir 
views. As Ae consultant put it: "Since vdiite consult- 
ants realized that they would have to return to con- 
servative communities in the State, they could not af- 
ford to be candid for fear that their positions in their 
home conununities would be jeopardized. If the leaders 
could not afford to be candid/' she said, ^'how could 
one expect participants, whose entire life styles had 
been forged within the framework of segregation, to 
benefit greatly from the institute program?"'^ The 
consultant further indicated that no follow-through 
was planned for the group as a whole. She summed up 
the net effect cf this training institute: "A lot of 
money was being wasted-" 

An institute held in 1970 under the auspices of the 
University of New Mexico Center provided another 
example of the direct approach."^* The primary empha- 
sis was on cultural awareness. A weekend institute 
visited by Commission staff covered material on prob- 
lems experienced by minority children. Emphasis was 
placed on language and stereotypes of cultural groups. 
Two films provided the basis for discussion — ^"Black 
History, Lost, Stolen or Strayed" 80 and "Three Men 
of the Southwest." ®^ Participants at the institute were 
teachers, principalsi and superintendents from rural 
and "conservative" sections of the State.^* 

The program offered the positive benefits of presen- 



Tf CommUilon mH tfbiarvitlon. 

^Mri. Abble Jordto, Comulttnt to Unlvenlty of South Cirollnt De* 
MtraiatioD Ctntw for tht Suatir Initituto proiram, February 1970. 

''RilAtdlDi iDt«r&«l crltlelim mide by iaitltute it«ff thit thire wtr« no 
permtnsnt center ittll memberi In ettendanee vrho were blick, the reipome 
wii that they, the center ateilt were unable to find anyone "qualified." Thli 
d^apite the (act thit the Canter Director hed prevlouily been employed at a 
black inatitutlott (Benedict College) located la the lame eity at the Center 
In which he waa working. 

^ Santa Fa Workahop Se miner for Selected New Mexico School Perionnel. 

'^Oriiiaally developed for preeentetloa on televialoa by Xerox Corporetloa 
for a aeriei entitled "In Black America.** 

** Prepared with Title fV funda with tenaultaot aiilitaaoa from Dr. 
Alexander Kite of the Sente Fe Muaaum and the Uairertity of Texaa 
DeaacrafatloB Center. 



tations by consultants covering a variety of cultural 
issues, including andiropologically oriented lectures on 
American Indians indigenous to the area conducted at 
a museum wiiere Indian villages were reproduced. 
There were also lectures on concepts necessar}- for 
effective teaching of the Spanish speaking child. There 
were no black or American Indian Cwiter staff mem- 
bers present at the institute. Further, followup wnth 
participanis in the program was not conducted because 
of time, staff, and monrtary constraints. 

Evaluations of this training institute were twofold: 
oral and wTittcn. For the oral evaluation, a **fish bowF 
setting was established. Anyone wishing to comment 
was invited to the center of the circle of participants 
[fiA bowl] to make his comments for the benefit of 
center staff [taping was done of criticisms] and partic- 
ipants alike. In addition, a written evaluation sheet 
was distributed. A further indirect assessment was pro- 
vided through comments of individual participants in- 
terspersed throughout the institute program.** 

The comments did not suggest increased sensitivity 
on the part of participants. For example, one comment 
repeated regularly was that there were "no problems in 
X school district because we love all our Indians and 
Mexicans." 

This institute program was one weekend in duration 
and could not realistically be expected to bring about 
lasting changes in attitude or behavior. The variety of 
approaches to the issues dealt with — films, total group 
participation, human relations discussions, interracial 
and intercultural dining — were important strengths of 
the programs. The evident skills of some program 
directors, observed by Commission staff, were also a 
major plus. Despite these positive elements there was 
little indication of significant change in the attitudes 
of the participants. 

An it^xample of a more effective use of the direct 
approach was a Conference for Group Leaders held 
February 13-15, 1970 under the auspices of the Texas 
Educational Desegregation Technical Assistance 
Center of the University of Texas at Austin 
(TEDTAC). 

The approach utilized by the TEDTAC Center in- 
eluded the use of several film sequences from the Lake- 
mont Package developed by the University of Tennes- 
see Desegregation Center. One film portrayed a teach- 
ers' lounge and a minority group teacher who was 
asking for advice about dealing w*th another teacher 
who had a Confederate symbol on her car. A second 
simulation film showed an irate white parent coming to 

^ Obaervetion by Commtiiloa ataS. 
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sdiool to complain that his elemeutarv^ school dau^ter 
had been kissed by a black student in her class. A 
third film depicted a teacber seddng advice about han- 
dling the sabject of the Civil War in a racially inte- 
grated classroom. Still another film entitled **The Iso- 
lated Child'' showed a black child had just trans- 
ferred to a formerly white schooL The child was iso- 
lated from the other children on the playground. Tbe 
teadier was faced with the problem of deciding nAiBi 
to do when one group of ehildren suggested the diild 
join in the group while another said that maybe the 
child just didn't want to play. 

In addition to these four simulation exercises, the 
program utilized inclusion processes in which re- 
sponses of individuals to being rejected by the group 
and being welcomed within it were e3q>lored. Another 
issue examined was the relation^ip of teachers to 
children and vice versa (student bringing an apple to 
seek favor or teacher catering to upper class children) - 

The program observed by Commission staff was 
aimed at leadership training, that is, training of per- 
sons who would serve in consultant roles throughout 
Texas school systems in conjunction with sUff mem- 
bers of the TEDTAC Center. Because of the racial and 
ethnic imbalance in Texas sdiool districts, school sys- 
tems were asked to send participants roughly repre- 
senting the overall racial and ethnic composition of the 
district at the faculty leveL 

The simulations described above related to black- 
white issues. Another aspect of the program related to 
the Mexican American problems. A film entitled "Mex- 
ican Americans: TTie Invisible Minority," treated the 
various movements of the Mexican American: Brown 
Berets, lettuce and tomato strikes, the activities of Ti- 
jerina, Gonzalez, and Chavez, and a school boycott 
which resulted in a fired teacher's reinstatement. 

Another film developed by TEDTAC, entitled 
"Grouped for Despair", portrayed the inability of 
white Anglo teachers to recognize the concerns of 
Mexican Americans by failing to comprehend pronun- 
ciation problems and labeling Mexican American chil- 
dren automatically as slow learners, low achievers, and 
the like. Further, the film revealed the lack of knowl- 
edge and concern of teachers for Mexican American 
children who had problems different from those of the 
overall student body. 

Discussions following the films deah with insensitiv- 
ity and the inability of teachers to understand an 
ethnic or racial group other than their own. In addi- 
tion, the group leaders were asked to grapple with 
questions of how the group viewing the film saw it, 
what kinds of long- and short-terms plans needed to be 
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developed, and the value judgments whicb the film 
revealed- 

Another film developed in conjunction wiA 
TEDTAC was *Three Men of the Southwest". In the 
film, an Indian, a Chicano, and a white Anglo were 
portrayed, all of whom held vicious stereotype images 
of each other and of blacks. The film showed the 
unfortunate eSaci of stereotyping, irrational prejudice, 
and name calling. It indicated the damage done to the 
individual and attempted to solidify groups by stress- 
ing the positive characteristics of each group.®^ 

Leaders utilized "Incident Response Sheets" to stim- 
ulate participants to re-examine their own views and 
perceptions about the place of racial and ethnic minor- 
ities in American soci^y. Questions were asieed con- 
cerning black Americans such as: "Why do you think 
certain black figures were left out in history? What do 
you know of the development of black culture and 
black achievement in Africa before the beginnings of 
slavery in this country? Was Amos and Andy a harm- 
ful program?" 

Questions directed toward Mexican American con- 
cerns included : "How do you feel about La Huelga, La 
Causa, La Raza, Cesar Chavez, and Reyes Tijerina? Do 
you agree with the narrator of the film that the Mexi- 
can American has been economically exploited?" 

The leadership provided by the TEDTAC consult- 
ants and staff in exploring the materials shown and 
stimulating substantive participation from those pres- 
ent was a great strength of the program. Its pattern 
involved showing of the film, followed by discussion 
and inclusion-exclusion exercises. According to most 
participants, the program was effective in bringing 
about changes in the attitudes and thinking of those 
who took part As one participating teacher said: "I 
thought I was already convinced about racial and 
ethnic equality but these sessions cleared out cobwebs 
which surprised me in still existing." 

Training institutes held in the South since the ad- 
vent of centers differ in some important respects from 
the ones held earlier. For one thing, the early insti- 
tutes generally held for longer periods^ — 6 to 8 weeks 
or throughout a school semester — contrasted with in- 
stitutes of only a few days' duration under center 
auspices. Another difference relates to the racial com- 

^One ieriout flaw in the film wii that it failed to correct tlie stereotyped 
picture of bAacki> Another Ttlfn. however, entitled "fiUrk Hiitory, Loat 
Stolen or St'aj'ed**, which was presented did deal with tMuei relatinc to 
the univenaU> of the atereotype, tbe omitted cotttributfoaa of black 
Americana >n rirtuilly every recorded forni of data preservation, ahd the 
deatruction of black aelf imagb !n « number of media* 

>>Mr«. Ida Fenandea, Croup teadar Participant, Coaf«reoce for Croup 
Leader*, Feb. lS-15, 1970, Menger Motel. San Autunio, aponiored by 
TEDTAC. The Uaiveraity of Teiaa at Auitin. 



position of institute participants. Now, as opposed to 
past practice, there is adherence to biracial require- 
ments for institute participants.^^ 

In one key respect, however, there is little difference 
between early awd present training institutes: the atti- 
tudes and backgrounds of institute instructors gener- 
ally remain the same. For example, a Title IV consult- 
ant of past institutes said of them: 

These institutes were just shot through with 
racism. Most instructors were trying to develop i 
program which would be appropriate for making 
kids conform to partii;ular values and standards 
of achievement in terms of white middle class 
achievement.^'^ 

The consultant further characterized the attitude of 
those conducting past institutes as follows: "We don't 
want to do it, but the courts say we have to, so let's 
put the burden of proof on these kids to come up to 
our standards." ^® 

Institutes of the present, conducted at centers, suffer 
from the same disability. In most cases, they are con- 
ducted by center staff, most of whom, as noted earlier, 
are products of segregated education in Southern or 
border State schools and have gained most cf their 
professional experience in segregated institutions. 
Often, when center staff utilizes consultants, these are 
persons who also have been educated on a segregated 
basis, who have been employed in racially segregated 
school systems, and who have lived most of their lives 
in segregated environments. One center director, while 
conceding that this was true, sought to justify use of 
such persons as consultants: 

By utilizing a (nearby) superintendent as a con- 
sultant, no matter how limited he may be, we may 
be able to secure greater cooperation from him in 
the future in his own district.^^ 

A staff member at another center indicated that utili- 
zation of faculty connected with the university at 
large was a "necessary face of life," whether or not 
such persons ever had evidenced knowledge or concern 
about desegregation.®^ 

^ For example, the Untversity of South Garolins D^scgreBaiion Center 
aud the Univenity of New Mexico Cultural Awareness Center institutes, 
previously described, had approximately equal numberi of blacks and whites 
and Chicano and white Anglos participating. Inititutes held by the University 
of Texas Center in several Texas locations in February 1970 also had 
■ubstantial inteemtion both at participant and attff levels, 

^ Dr, Paul I' ClifTord, formerly Professor of Education, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

«« W. 

^ Interview with Cordon Foster, Director, Univenity of Miami Center, 
Miami, T]b, 

^Name withheld at t'ae request of ifldivlduil interviewed. 



In his view, the insensitivity evidenced by those 
responsible for conduct of the institutes was a fatal 
flaw: 

A major component of a successful institute is the 
people who carry it on. There were a great many 
people involved in the institutes who had no real 
concern for human beings, except in the context 
of their own ethnocentric notions.^* 

One center staff member, formerly superintendent of 
a large metropolitan school district, was criticized 
openly when he met with personnel from his former 
district on grounds that he had been and continued to 
be against desegregation.^^ ^^^^ g^^jg member 

was largely responsible for drawing the plan for Palm 
Beach County, Florida, which was repeatedly found 
unacceptable by Title Vi stailf of the Office for Civil 
Rights.»3 

Technical Assistance— Desegregation Plan 
Development 

The development of desegregation plans is a signifi- 
cant aspect of the technical assistance role played by 
center personnel. The function of desegregation plan 
development was not generally a principal component 
of the center's activities until early 1969, Thereafter, 
courts increasingly required participation of HEW to 
assist school districts in complying with the court's 
orders. The former director of Title IV delegated re- 
sponsibility for plan development in part to regional 
offices of Title IV and to personnel located at desegre- 
gation centers.^^ 

One reason why center personnel, as well as Title IV 
staff, became involved in plan writing rather than Title 
VI staff was HEW's belief that desegregation plans 
prepared by educators would be more readily accepta- 
ble to Southern school administrators than thpse writ- 
ten by civil rights enforcers. However, neither compli- 
ance officials nor educators employed under the Title 
IV program proved satisfactory to school administra- 
tors when these persons worked on desegregation plan 
development. 

Despite the fact that all center proposals contain 
requirements for producing desegregation plans, center 

Dr. Paul I. Clifford, former Professor of Education, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Gn, 

^ Dr. Joe Hall is now a member of the staff of the University of Miami 
Center but as recently as 1970-71, he was criticized by former colleagues and 
Title VI staff ol the Office (or Civil Rights for hia activities at the desegre* 
gation center* Interview with Dr. Gordon Foster, forcner director of the 
University of Miami Center. 

Dewey Dodds. Office for Civil Rights, Atlanta Regional Education Branch 
chief. May 1970 (Title VI enforcement), 

•* Interview with Dr. Gregory Anrig, former Director of the Title IV 
program. 
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personnel often have resisted becoming involved in 
this aspect of their responsibilities. The principal rea- 
son has been the fear that they would be viewed as 
civil rights enforcers and thereby lose their effective- 
ness. One center official told Commission staff: 

I have spent a lot of time writing desegregation 
plans, but the center's assistance would be better 
directed towards getting people more responsible 
for implementation involved rather than center 
personnel.®'^ 

Another said: 

Drafting of desegregation plans is not an effec- 
tive, productive area of responsibility, for school 
systems would rebel if we drew up plains, just as 
they have against the Office for Civil Rights 
(HEW— Title VI). We are reducing our effective- 
ness because we are having them desegregate in 
ways they do not want to which results in a 
failure to secure return visits to the districts.** 

The desire of centers to avoid becoming involved in 
imposing desegregation plans on local school districts 
has been exhibited in a variety of way?. Thus one 
center [since abandoned] flatly refused to assist in the 
writing of desegregation plans.®'' Other ct.nters have 
sought to avoid direct involvement by encouraging 
districts to develop their own plans. An official of one 
center explained that school systems and the commu- 
nity itself are more likely to carry through a plan 
which they themselves have developed.®^ Personnel at 
that center insist that the school district include a 
policy statement: "This board assumes legal responsi- 
bility to establish a unitary school system." . The 
official also explained that he favored ''practical deseg- 
regation — ^legally acceptable, educationally sound, ad- 
ministratively feasible." He went on to say: '^f a plan 
provides Reasonable' desegregation, but not. complete 
desegregation, which would not fit practical desegrega- 
tion, then *reasonable' will suffice." 

Centers also have limited their involvement to pro- 
viding assistance to local school districts in their ef- 
forts to devise desegregation plans or to present alter- 
native plans, leaving the selection to the local school 
district. These devices have had the effect of removing 

^ In Eyeiter. former Univeriily of Oklihomi Defegregatlon Center ttiff 
member. 

^ Dr. Wayne Shiver, former itaff member, Univertity of Oklafcoma De* 
MfregBtion Center. 

" UDiversity of Southern Miulnippi D^egregatloo Center, Hattieiburg, 
MiM. 

Interview with Allen Cleveland, former Afiitttnt Superintendent of the 
Selma, Alibima Public Schools (196W968), formerly a field repreventitive 
for the Auburn Center, and now AMociite Director of (he Auburn Center. 
••«. 



the centers frum direct involvement in the develop- 
ment of desegregation plans, limiting their role to as- 
sisting school districts in drafting their plans.^^^ The 
plans that result, he emphasized, are those of the 
school district, not the center.*®^ f^g director of the 
University of Oklahoma Center explained: **We help 
school districts to design plans and we help to present 
alternatives." A University of Virginia Center staff 
member explained to Commission staff his theory of 
the appropriate role for centers in devising desegrega- 
tion plans: 

I have never felt that the Center's responsibility is 
plan writing. Rather, the Center should provide 
information to administrators so they can write 
plans. My suggestions have personally affected 11 
or 12 desegregation plans in Virginia, but I have 
not actually written any. We push subtly and give 
advice, but the courts have to clear up de jure 
and de facto segregation questions, so we can't 
give advice on that,^^^ 

Still another problem relating to center involvement 
in devising desegregation plans has been lack of agree- 
ment on what constitutes an acceptable desegregation 
plan. Palm Beach County, Florida reflects a situation 
in which Miami Center personnel. Title IV staff, and 
Title VI staff were not readily able to come to agree- 
ment about' the kind of plan to be drafted. Palm Beach 
County had received more than $200,000 in Title IV 
LEA funds during the years 1966 and 1967. During 
the period of these grants several Palm Beach Title IV 
staff members were devoting their time to developing a 
desegregation plan for the Palm Beach School District. 
In 1968, the county presented a proposed desegrega- 
tion plan. that would have left several all-black high 
schools and numerous all-black elementary schools. 
HEW rejected the plan as not in compliance with Title 
VI. 

Following this rejection, administrative enforcement 
proceedings under Title VI were initiated against Palm 
Beach. The district was found to be not in compliance, 
but appealed to a higher level at HEW, where the 
matter rested until a new plan was submitted to the 
Department for approval. During the time the decision 
was on appeal. Palm Beach County officials, agreed to 
have Miami Center staff review the high school seg- 



Interview with Dr. William Gaines, Director, St. Auguitine't Human 
Helatlone Center. 

^^Dr. Joe Garrison. Director, University of Oklahoma Desegregation Center. 
Interview Feb. 9, 1970. 

Interview with Roger L. Long. Staff Specialist. Univenity of Virginia 
DeiegregitioD Center, Chatlottetville, Va. 
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ment of their plan. The staff prepared a new plan for 
presentation to the county school board. 

On June 4, 1969, Title VI staff visited the Miami 
Center to examine the high school plan developed by 
the center staff. Despite the fact that center personnel 
had drawn the plan, neither the center director nor 
Title VI staflF approved the plan because it still re« 
tained all-black schools. It was agreed that the plan 
would be changed to meet Title VI objections. 

Subsequently, another Title VI-Title IV Center staff 
meeting was held concerning Palm Beach, but an im- 
passe occurred regarding the new plan's adequacy; the 
center director this time supported the plan drafters 
from the Miami Center. The Title IV Director came 
from Washington to mediate differences between the 
Office for Civil Rights (Title VI) and the Miami 
Center. The Washington Title IV Director agreed with 
the Title VI contention that the plan was unacceptable. 

A new plan, which still left all^black schools, was 
finally accepted by Title VI Washington staff over the 
objections of regional Title VI staff, who indicated, 
aonong other reasons for not accepting the weak plan, 
"that the credibility of the Miami Center would be 
damaged and their further efforts undermined in other 
distrcts, and as well, the credibility of Title VI would 
be damaged." ^^6 

An onsite review was conducted by Title VI staff 
members following implementation of the plan. They 
concluded that the plan did not effectively eradicate 
the dual school system and was, therefore, unaccepta- 
ble. Thereafter, center staff members once again were 
asked to develop a plan to be implemented in the 
1970-71 school year. The third plan developed by 
Title IV Center staff did not differ materially from 
other plans previously developed by the center, for it 
again left several all-black schools on the high school 
level and numberous all-black schools on the elemen- 
tary level. Title VI staff objected to this plan and 
because differences about the kind of plan to be imple- 
mented appeared irreconcilable, the Palm Beach 
County file was sent to Washington, once again for 
commencement of administrative enforcement proceed- 
ings. 



Michael Stolle, Profeuor ot Education, UniTcrtitf o! Miami, formerly 
Director of the Uoivertity ot Miami Center. 

Before administrative proceedingit were initiated, howevrr* a private 
suit waa filed agaioat the Palm Beach County Syatem. Both Title VI and 
Title IV Center staff testified. Title VI aupportiog « plan elininatinf all* 
black Bchoola and Title IV Center itaff continuing to urge adoption o! 
a plan which tailed to eliminate all*black ichoola on the high achool level. 
The plan Bnally ordered for high achoola eliminated all*black high tchoola 
in Palm Beach County following the decision in Swann v. Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education in April 1971. The pUintiS retarstd to 
court seeking further relief at the elementary ichool letel. 

id 
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The recent posture of the Federal Government has 
had the effect of limiting center desegregation activi- 
ties. For example, in 1969 an ad hoc Committee, 
consisting of high level representatives of HEW and 
the Department of Justice, was formed to review plans 
developed for presentation to local school districts 
and/or the courts.^^^ The policies established by the 
ad hoc Committee have tended to reduce even further 
the effectiveness of center efforts in devising workable 
desegregation plans. 

Shortly after its establishment, the Committee took 
the position that desegregation plans developed by 
Title IV personnel and center personnel should mini- 
mize busing and seek to avoid school assignments 
across geographical zones.^*^® This policy resulted in the 
acceptance of plan^ that were clearly inadequate. Thus 
a plan for Caddo Parish [Shreveport], Louisiana, de- 
veloped, in part, by the Tulane University Desegrega- 
tion Center, which would have resulted in the elimina- 
tion of all^black schools, was rejected by the Commit- 
tee because it involved busing and noncontiguous 
zoning,^09 The Commillee directed those responsible 
for developing the original plan to draw up a less 
radical one. The plan subsequently presented and 
accepted by the ad hoc Committee left 9,000 black 
children in segregated schools. It was rejected by the 
Federal district court.^^^ 

The impact of the policies of the ad hoc Committee 
has been to discourage effective desegregation plans 
generally. For example, a Title IV staff member in the 
Charlottesville, Virginia Regional Office of HEW, in- 
volved in drafting a desegregation plan for the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, schools, conceded to Commission staff 
that the plan was ineffective, but cited the policies of 
the ad hoc Committee as the reason why the plan had 
not been stronger.^^^ 

Despite the restrictive policies of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee, some centers continued to attempt to develop 
viable desegregation plans, including the use of busing 
and noncontiguous zoning, which would completely 
eliminate the dual school system. In Volusia County, 
Florida, in 1969, the Miami Center collaborated with 
the Daytona Beach School Board in drawing up a 
desegregation plan. The district was already involved 

Among the memhen of the Committee are the Aaaiatant Attorney Gen* 

ertl. Civil Rights Diviaion. Department of Justice, the Director of HEWf 
Office for Civil Righta, the Director of HEW'a Equal Educational Opportuni* 

tiee Program, the General Counsel of H£W, and a Special Aasietant to the 
Secretary of HEW. 

Interview with Tob Kendrlck, Senior Program Officer* DsIUa Regional 
Office, Title IV. 

W. 

^ Interview with former SEW staff member, Charlottasvilla Regional 
Office. 
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m substantial busing unrelated to desegregation. A plan 
was developed involving two of the three all-black 
elementary schools [secondary schools were already 
desegregated] in cross-busing [whites to black schools 
and vice versa]. The third school was deemed inade- 
quate because of its physical plant and was closed. 

According to the center director, although the 
school district wished to implement the plan, the ad 
hoc Committee initially disapproved because it re* 
quired too much busing.^^^ Ultimately, however, the 
Committee approved the plan, largely because the 
school district wanted the plan, and thereafter it was 
presented to the court where it was accepted for imple- 
mentation by the school distriot.^^* 

The most recent and dramatic example of Federal 
policies restricting center activities in the area of de- 
segregation plan development occurred earlier this 
year. In January 1972, Federal District Judge Robert 
C. McCrae, Jr. ordered the Memphis, Tennessee School 
System to eliminate the dual school system and wrote 
to the University of Miami Desegregation Center re- 
questing assistance in the preparation of a desegrega* 
tion plan. Such assistance previously had been re* 
quested of ceniftrs, as well as Title IV staff by Federal 
judges in cases involving school desegregation in such 
States as Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 
In each case, the assistance had been provided. 

Judge McCrae*s request, however, received a differ* 
ent response. On January 6,. 1972, Associate U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education for Equal Educational Opportu* 
nity, Herman R. Goldberg, wrote to the director of the 
Miami Center prohibiting him from complying with the 
judge*s request.^'^ The Associate Confimissioner's justi* 
fication for this prohibition was that , . our author* 
ity to fund your activities is limited by the require- 
ment [under Section 403 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964] that you act on behalf of duly constituted 
school authorities," not at the request of Federal 

The Associate Commissioner also questioned the 
competence of personnel funded under Title IV to 
draw up desegregation plans, stating that Title IV 
expertise is limited to truly educational matters relat* 
ing to desegregation. Thus, in his view, HEW's Divi* 
sion of Equal Educational Opportunity could best ful* 
fill its role by offering assistance primarily in pro* 
grammatic areas such as curriculum revision, teacher 



^Dr. CordoD Foiter, Director. Miami Ceoler* 

^Letter from Hermta R. Goldberrt AMociate CommiMioner for Etfual 
Educational Opportunity, to Dr. ^otiah Hill, Univeraity ol Miami Dciegreg*. 
tion Center. Jan. 6, 1972. 

^/a. (Emphuis idded.) 



preparation and development programs and special 
community programs, rather than "logistics". He fur- 
ther emphasized the desirability of having persons in- 
digenous to the area draw up specific desegregation 
plans.^^^ 

It is also our view that a locally developed plan, 
both because it is likely to be more accurate and 
because it is locally developed, is more likely to 
win the broad community support which is criti- 
cal to any plan's success. 

Goldberg's letter, if it stands as Title IV policy, 
would appear to resolve the continuing dispute over 
the appropriate role of Title IV in facilitating desegre- 
gation. Those who have contended that Title IV deseg- 
regation activities should be indirect, limited to assist- 
ance in improving the quality of education and avoid- 
ance of appearing in the role of civil rights enforcer, 
would appear to have won out over those who have 
maintained the view that only by dealing directly with 
problems of school desegregation, including active par- 
ticipation in desegregation plan development, can Title 
IV be of maximum effectiveness. After numerous cases 
in which desegregation centers, often reluctantly, have 
provided assistance to Federal courts in devising work- 
able desegregation plans, this area of activity would 
appear to be at an end and centers would appear no 
longer to be available as a source of assistance to the 
courts unless directly requested by local educational 
agencies. 

Testimony in Desegregation Litigation 

Another important service that center personnel can 
provide is expert testimony in school desegregation 
litigation. Their experience and impartiality can be of 
significant assistance to the courts in determining the 
adequacy of particular desegregation plans. But just as 
centers have been reluctant to become deeply involved 
in preparing desegregation plans, they have also 
avoided testifying in desegregation lawsuits. The rea- 
soning is the same: if they are placed in the position 
of testifying against a school district they will assume 
the role of civil rights enforcers and their relationship 
with that district will be impaired. 

Most centers are reluctant to undertake any involve- 
ment in desegregation litigation on grounds that this 
would undermine theii* delicate relationship with 



^* Thii point fafls to acluiov^ledge that Center Staff i% uiuall^r indigenoui 
to the area, though one queitioot why the University of Teooesiee Center, 
located at Knoxville. was not requested to provide the assistance since it 
presumably >«at more "locally oriented**. 
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school districts and make their services unwelcome. 
To the extent that centers are obliged to present testi- 
mony in such litigation, their preference is to do so in 
cases involving school desegregation in States other 
than the one in which they are located. An official of 
the University of Oklahoma Desegregation Center ex- 
plained that by limiting participation in litigation in 
this way, the center could maintain its friendly rela- 
tionship with school districts within its own State and 
avoid being cast in the role of civil rights enforcer,*^® 

In some cases, officials of different desegregation 
centers have testified on opposite sides in desegrega. 
tion litigation. Sometimes, the points of view expressed 
by the center officials appear to reflect the allegiance 
of their particular centers. For example, in 1970, in 
litigation involving the Norfolk, Virginia School Sys- 
tem, the former director of the University of Miami 
Center testified on behalf of the plaintiffs, urging that 
the desegregation plan adopted in that city leave no 
all. black schools. The director of the University of 
Virginia Center, on the other hand, testified on behalf 
of the defendant school board, in support of a plan 
which would have left a substantial number of black 
students in all-black schools. ^20 

Although the opposite positions taken by the two 
center officials may well have represented legitimate 
disagreement on how to accomplish desegregation most 
effectively, it is also of significance that the official 
testifying on behalf of a strong desegregation plan was 
out.of-State, while the official testifying in support of 
the weaker plan was from within the State. As the 
former Miami Center Director contended: 

... the plan [supported by the Virginia Center 
Director] would have left 75 percent of the black 
students in schools that the defendant admitted 
were bad. If you accept that premise, how do you 
decide which black students should be placed in 
bad schools?^^^ 

He concluded: "If a man is a director of a center and 
has to support that kind of position, he should not be 
a center director." 

Influence on the Climate of Opinion 

In addition to specialized activities of desegregation 
centers, such as conducting training institutes and pre- 
paring desegregation plans, centers can play an impor- 

^ Interview with Wiyne Shiver, Uni»e«ity of OkUhomt Center. 
"•Interview! with Michtel StoUe, former Director, UnlTereity of Miami 
CeDtor. 
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tantt though less formal, role in developing a climate 
of opinion favorable to school desegregation. There 
are at least two major ways in which the influence of 
centers can be brought to bear for this purpose. The 
first of these is through their ability to afTect the 
training of teachers at the schools of education of their 
universities. 

In early thinking about the role of desegregation 
centers, it was anticipated that center personnel would 
be able to influence the training of teachers through- 
out the State, which would result in a new teacher 
product, one sensitive to human relations problems 
likely to be encountered by minority and majority 
children in the new integrated environment. The Okla- 
homa Center has, in fact, been able to move other 
State institutions in developing curricula for their 
schools of education that will train future teachers to 
work eflFectively in integrated educational settings, ^^3 
Most other centers, however, have been unsuccessful in 
this regard. Several deans at schools of education at 
universities which have desegregation centers told 
Commission staff that there have been no course 
changes brought about through the influence of uni- 
versity centers, It is apparant that centers have had 
little impact in influencing the schools of education 
within their States, In fact, the flow of influence may 
well have been the reverse of that contemplated in that 
centers have made extensive use of consultants who are 
on the faculties of schools of education. Often these 
are persons who have little experience or knowledge of 
desegregation, but are steeped in the traditional atti- 
tudes and perceptions of schools of education. 

Centers can also stimulate a climate of opinion fa- 
vorable to schuol desegregation through employing the 
prestige of their universities in the area and in the 
State at-large. They have enjoyed some success along 
this line in small, rural school districts. In communities 
such as Enid, Oklahoma, and Tangipohoa Parish, 
Louisiana, according to the local school superintend- 
ents, the programs and the influence of the desegrega- 
tion centers at the University of Oklahoma and Tulane 
University, respectively, have been major factors in 
generating a climate of opinion conducive to success- 
ful desegregation.^25 

In large metrq>olitan areas, however, where the 
problems are more varied and more complex, the 
impact of university centers has been negligible. In 
many cases, the assistance of centers, when offered, 

^ Interview with Dr. GleQQ Snider, Profeuor of Edueatioa, Univeriity of 
Oklahoma, February 1970. 

i^Deane of the Univenlty of South Alabama, Auburn Unlvenity, and 
Univeralty of Tenneaaee (Hadley, Pierce. Cokolcut). 

^Interview* with School SupericteadenU. 



hag been refused.'^s For example, the Mobile School 
System rejected university center services until or- 
dered to accept educational expert assistance by the 
courts. Although assistance was offered to Oklahoma 
City, the school board of that city generally rejected 
assistance made by the Oklahoma Desegregation 
Center, as did Tulsa, another large city. Sometimes the 
reason given for rejecting center assistance is a lack of 
confidence in center peraonnel. Thus, an offer of assist- 
ance by the University of Virginia Center was rejected 
by the Charlottesville School Board on the grounds 
that center personnel either had worked in the school 
system or had gone to the university with people serv- 
ing in the school system and, therefore, were no more 
expert than people in the school system.^^' 

The Role of the Office of Education with Centers 

As noted earlier, the Office of Education has been 
extremely permissive regarding the operation of cen- 
ters. It has issued no directives indicating any coordi- 
nated approach to desegregation plan writing, nor has 
specific guidance been offered which would govern the 
types of institute seminars or workshop programs that 
should be developed. Further, no apparent attempt has 
been made to determine what programs have been 
most effective for various types of school systems, 

In fact, there has been little contact between Title 
IV staff in Washington and the centers. In 1970, 
center dirf^ctors complained that they had never heard 
of the person who was then the new Director of the 
Title IV pro gram. They also complained that there 

^ Sttff intorviewB at the Uoiventty o! Oklahoma I)eie|rflK>tioo Ceoter» 
Univerrity of South Alabama, and the Untveraity of Virginia Center. 

^Interview with Dr. Jamea Baah> Univtraity of Viriinit Deaetregation 
Center. 

Dr. Joe GarrUon. Dr, David Bjork, Dr. Jamea Baih inter\-iewi. Theie 
men are center directora at Univeraity o! Oklahoma, tiniveraity ot South 
Alabama, and the Univeralty of Virginia, reapectively. 



had been no effort made since the departure of Dr. 
Gregory Anrig to hold meetings to which center direc- 
tors could come in order to pool information, learn 
new approaches, or get encouragement for program 
approaches^ desegregation plan writing, or court testi- 
mony. 

The Office of Education has also failed to give in- 
structions or information concerning the kind of per- 
sonnel most suitable for centers or even issue rules 
governing permissible activities of center employees. 
One center permitted staff members to operate a con- 
sulting service offering assistance, for profit, which the 
desegregation center was funded to provide.i^ff An- 
other center engaged consultants lacking the profes- 
sional experience or background in human relations 
necessary to provide training in human relations or 
any kind of academic degree to offer the services has 
failed to insist upon consistency of approach, system- 
atic provision of information to. centers, and has failed 
to provide for systematic evaluations based upon de- 
fined and measurable guidelines for operation. The 
result, at best, has been an individual approach to a 
process which demands a national, coordinated strat- 
egy. At worst, the result has been to waste scarce 
resources on programs and institutions that contribute 
virtually nothing to the cause of school desegregation. 
Thus, with the single exception of the University of 
Southern Mississippi, the Office of Education has per- 
mitted centers which have failed to support current 
desegregation standards to remain in existence simply 
because they represent '*a foot-in-the-door The prom- 
ise of desegregation centers as instruments for facili- 
tating successful desegregation remains largely unre- 
deemed. 



^ Tulaae Unlveralty Center. 

^ AubutD Univeriity Center bad vhtually no experience In the field. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 



The Civil Rights Act of 1964 accelerated the pace of 
school desegregation in the South. In the 8 years fol- 
lowing its enactment school attendance patterns have 
changed substantially. In 1964 segregated schools in 
the South were the rule; today they are the exception. 
School segregation problems have not been eliminated. 
Indeed, they have spread to other parts of the Nation. 
Nevertheless, significant advances have been made in 
diminishing racial segregation required or authorized 
by State law. 

The progress of school desegregation has come 
about largely through the exercise of the enforcement 
powers of the Federal Government, the threat of fund 
termination under Title VI of the 1964 legislation, and 
law suits filed by the Attorney General under Title IV 
of the same act. The 1964 law has another important 
provision bearing upon the problem of school segrega- 
tion.. This provision is not concerned with enforcement 
but with providing help for the schools. It does not 
seek to coerce school districts into desegregating, but 
to aid them in accomplishing it successfully. Under 
Title IV, the Federal Government offers technical and 
financial assistance to enable schools to adjust to an 
integrated system and to help reduce the problems that 
accompany such a change. 

Title IV is an unique law compared with other laws 
concerned with equal rights. It is not prohibitory nor 
does it force changes in behavior. Its approach is 
basically conciliatory. It offers help in meeting prob- 
lems that are attitudinal and emotional as well as be- 
havioral. Through Title IV the opportunity has been 
presented to assure that the change from segregated to 
integrated education could be accomplished peacefully 
and successfully. The basic conclusion of this report is 
that the opportunity has largely been lost. 

Many factors influence the way the desegregation 
process works, or whether it works at all. The vigor of 
the Federal Government's enforcement efforts, the po- 
litical climate in the State or locality, the attitude of 
the school hierarchy, and the mood of the community 
are key elements in making this determination. Techni- 
cal assistance under Title IV is only a part of the 
process, and it is unlikely that it alone can determine 



the success or failure of school desegregation in any 
community. 

Controversy over the issue of school desegregation 
suggests not so much that Title IV has been unable to 
overcome the problems involved in desegregation, but 
that it has not really been tried. With few exceptions, 
funds expended under this title have been wasted, their 
objectives blurred, and their purposes thwarted. 

The entities involved under the Title IV program 
represent key elements in the educational process. 
Each can contribute in different ways to achieving 
successful desegregation. In combination they can be 
powerful instruments for making it a reality. 

First, the U.S. Office of Education, which has firm 
ties with State and local officials and educational insti- 
tutions, establishes the guidelines governing the opera- 
tion of the Title IV programs. It monitors the projects 
it funds to assure that they are accomplishing their 
purpose. 

Second, local educational agencies (LEA's) operate 
at the community level and are directly faced with the 
problems at which Title IV is aimed. LEA's received 
grants from the Office of Education which pay for 
in-service training programs for teachers and other 
school personnel and for the employment of specialists 
to advise on how to meet problems of desegregation 
most effectively. 

Third, Slate departments of education, which are in 
a position to influence and even set Slate policy on 
desegregation, can influence the climate of opinion 
within the State. State departments of education re- 
ceive Title IV grants to provide technical assistance to 
school districts in the form of helping them develop 
plans for desegregation and cope with desegregation 
problems. 

Fourth, colleges and universities provide a reservoir 
of technical knowledge and competence and frequently 
enjoy great prestige in the areas in which they are 
located. They receive grants from the Office of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of conducting training institutes 
for school districts. 

Thus Title IV seekn to involve public and private 
institutions that are traditionally concerned with edu- 
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cation as active partners in the process of desegrega- 
tion. Except in scattered instances, none of these insti- 
tutions has carried out its role effectively. Conse- 
quently, Title IV has largely been a failure and the 
desegregation process has suffered. 

The failure of Title IV begins at the Federal level 
and extends to every level of participation in the pro- 
gram. Lack of money is an obvious reason for its 
failure. At its peak the Title IV program received less 
than $20 million annually for national distribution. By 
the same token, HEW staff has never had adequate 
personnel to administer the program at the Federal 
level It has not been possible for HEW to monitor 
Title IV activities to determine how well State and 
local programs are operating, or to weed out those 
programs that are nonproductive. As a result, HEW 
has not been in a position to know which programs 
are working well. In some instances, HEW has funded 
programs that should have been terminated, and has 
refused to continue programs that were proving effec- 
tive. 

The problem at the Federal level, however, has by 
no means been one solely of inadequate resources. 
Problems of low status and priority for Title IV in the 
HEW desegregation effort, of bureaucratic pressures, 
and of confusion regarding the purpose and approach 
of Title IV, have also served to blunt the force of the 
program and diminish its effectiveness. 

In its early years. Title IV staff was detailed to work 
on Title VI enforcement. This was considered an activ- 
ity of higher priority. When Title IV was separated 
from Title VI, it was not established as an independent 
unit reporting directly to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, It was made a subordinate unit in one of the 
bureaus of the Office of Education, 

Title IV administrators, instead of husbanding the 
meager program funds available to them to assure that 
only the most promising proposals were funded, exhib- 
ited more concern with assuring that funds were dis- 
persed as quickly as possible, regardless of the merits 
of the proposals for which the funds were sought. This 
was true in the early years when the patterns for 
operation of programs were being established. It re- 
flected, in part, the view that the measure of a pro- 
gram's success is the quantitative one of how much 
money has been expended, rather than the qualitative 
one of what has been accomplished. As one Title IV 
if they would agree to say something about integration 
staff member phrased it: ''We would support anything 
and desegregation." 

More important is HEW's failure to provide guide* 
lines governing the substantive operation of the pro- 



gram. The numerous task forces and committees estab- 
lished by the Department to consider standards and 
criteria for Title IV concerned themselves more with 
procedure than substance. In fact, HEW has never 
taken a clear position on what the scope and purpose 
of Title IV activities should be. Although there is 
general agreement that Title IV activities should com- 
plement those of Title VI, there has been no unanimity 
regarding how these complementary functions can best 
be carried out. Difference of opinion centers around 
two viewpoints: one, that Title IV can effectively pro- 
mote desegregation by focusing on educational im- 
provement; the other, that Title IV should be con- 
cerned with problems of desegregation and changes in 
attitudes and behavior. 

Weaknesses in the administration of the Title IV 
program at the Federal level have been reflected in the 
programs carried out by State Title IV units, the local 
educational agencies, and the university desegregation 
centers. The directors of State Title IV units, whose 
job is to advise the State superintendent and partici- 
pate actively in the formulation of State education 
policy, have often been placed several layers below the 
superintendent in the State education hierarchy and 
have rarely participated in discussions of policy. Title 
IV advisory specialists unden the LEA program fre- 
quently have been physically isolated from other 
school officials and have had almost no contact with 
school superintendents. And institutions of higher edu- 
cation in which desegregation centers are located sel- 
dom have exhibited pride in the fact that they are 
actively involved in facilitating desegregation. On the 
contrary, through such means as physical location of 
center staff and failure to publicize the existence of the 
desegregation center, they have even shown a reluc- 
tance to be associated with this controversial issue. 

Similarly, the lack of clear guidelines on substantive 
program operation has led to confusion at the State 
and local levels and has resulted in some programs and 
activities that are inappropriate to Title IV. For exam- 
ple, programs having nothing whatever to do with 
desegregation have been initiated with Title IV funds. 
Other programs, concerned with training teachers to 
cope with the problems incident to desegregation, have 
involved those who continue to teach in segregated 
schools. In some instances grants have been made to 
local educational agencies that exhibit no intention of 
desegregating. Terms of the grmt contract have fre- 
quently been violated with impunity. Some State Title 
IV units, that are contractually obligated to assist in 
preparing desegregation plans, have refused to involve 
themselves in that activity. And decisions on whether 
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programs would be concerned with desegregation or 
education have been made, not on the basis of uniform 
guidelines^ but on the particular viewpoint of individ- 
ual grant recipients. 

Hesitancy underlies the weaknesses in the program, 
and is common to every level of administration. Timid 
behavior has been justified on the grounds that Title 
IV can be a more effective instrument to facilitate 
desegregation by avoiding the appearance of civil 
rights enforcement or advocacy. Officials associated 
with the program have attempted to disassociate them- 
selves from those involved in Title VI enforcement or 
those who go to court to require desegregation. 

For example, local education agencies have almost 
always employed personnel indigenous to the area in 
implementing their programs. This is true of those 
which functioned well and those which functioned 
poorly. The. employment of indigenous personnel has 
the advantage of avoiding the use of "outsiders" not 
familiar with the community and whom local residents 
might not trust. In practice, the disadvantages of using 
such personnel have proved formidable. 

In the South Title IV personnel generally have been 
persons whose training and experience have been in a 
social climate and atmosphere in which racial segrega- 
tion has been the accepted rule. Often, they have been 
apologists for the status quo* Further, these officials 
have been susceptible to intense political pressure from 
State or local officials unsympathetic to desegregation. 
This has caused them to be less than vigorous in 
carrying out their functions. They have also been sub- 
ject to conflicts in allegiance, having to decide whether 
to follow Federal policy requiring desegregation or 
State policy opposing it. Despite their positions as 
Title IV officials, funded by the Federal Government, 
they have frequently resolved this conflict on the side 
of their State. 

Another example of timidity that has pervaded the 
program is the reluctance of Title IV recipients to 
provide expert testimony on behalf /if plaintiffs in 
desegregation litigation. They hrve expressed a prefer- 
ence for avoiding this activity completely or, if neces- 
sary, presenting testimony in litigation involving 
States other than their own. The effect is to deny to 
Federal judges the benefit of an expression of views by 
experts familiar with the particular locality and capa- 
ble of contributing to the successful elimination of 
segregated schools. 

Title IV recipients have gone to great lengths to 
avoid participation in the preparation of school deseg- 
regation plans. Some have flatly refused to participate 
in any way. Others have limited their participation to 



providing alternatives a local school board might select 
as appropriate. In this way, vhe Title IV recipients 
avoid the position of determining school desegregation 
plans imposed upon a local district. 

The involvement of Title IV recipients, such as uni- 
versity desegregation centers, in the preparation of de- 
segregation plans has often been at the request of 
Federal district courts that need eixpert help in devis- 
ing means to elimiinate dual school systems. Until re- 
cently these requests have been honored. In January 
1972, a significiant change in policy became evident. A 
Federal district court judge, considering ways to elimi- 
nate the dual school system in Memphis, Tennessee, 
requested the expert help of the University of Miami 
Desegregation Center. The Associate Commissioner of 
the U.S. Office of Education prohibited the center 
from providing the requested assistance on grounds 
that centers were authorized to provide such aid only 
to school personnel, not to Federal judges. If this 
policy stands, Federal courts will no longer have avail- 
able to them the knowledge and experience of desegre- 
gation center personnel. The Commission on Civil 
Rights believes this is a serious error. 

If Title IV has generally failed to accomplish its 
purpose of easing the path toward the desegregation of 
the schools, there have been instances in which it has 
been successful. In communities such as Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; New Albany, Mississippi; and Hoke 
County, North Carolina, LEA funds have been used 
effectively for achieving desegregation. It is not possi- 
ble to isolate the basic elements or to weigh these 
elements in their importance in the desegregation proc- 
ess. Nor now is it possible to determine in any case 
how important Title IV really has been. In those com- 
munities where desegregation has been achieved, sev- 
eral common elements are evident that can be identi- 
fied as important. In each case school administrators 
have been committed to desegregate the schools and 
make desegregation work. They have tried successfully 
to gain support for desegregation — or at least have 
neutralized the opposition — from local officials, civic 
groups, and business interests. In conducting programs 
under Title IV, efforts have been made to assure com- 
munity participation not only by teachers, administra- 
tors, and other school officials, but also by parents, 
civic leaders, and other community representatives, 
acting as observers or consultants. The school officials 
have recognized the fears of the white and black com- 
munity over the desegregation issue and have sought 
to alleviate them. Thus, conscious efforts have been 
made to improve the quality of education as desegrega- 
tion proceeds. Moreover, the black community has 
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been actively involved in preparing for desegrega- 
tion and assurances have been given — and honored — 
that black school officials would not be demoted fol- 
lowing desegregation. 

The Commission has found instances in which State 
Title IV units and university desegregation centers 
courageously resisted local opposition and political 
pressures to contribute effectively to the integration 
process. These instances, however, are the exception, 
not the rule. 

The failure of Title IV can be attributed to weak 
administrative policy at the Federal level and timid 
operation of the program at the State and local levels. 
Perhaps the key to Title IV's lack of success has been 
undue reliance on local control and local autonomy. 
Since controversy surrounds the issue, the absence of 
Federal control or Federal guidelines has had the 
effect of dissipating the meager resources available 
Under Title IV. Consequently, locally devised programs 
inevitably have been weak and ineffectual. One ob- 
server pinpointed the essential reason why Title IV has 
failed: **The . . . program is ineffective in that it 
requires a sick person to cure himself." 

Compared with most Federal financial assistance 
programs^ Title IV is small in size. Even if effectively 
administered, it could not, in itself, have resolved the 
many problems that are incident to the desegrega- 
tion process. But Title IV could have made a substan- 
tial contribution. That it has not been effective has 
implications that are deeper than the mere failure of 
a minor Federal program. 



The future of school desegregation i? uncertain. Al- 
though there are examples of *5Uirei:s in m;inv parts of 
the Nation, many people — black and white — question 
whether integration can work. The chief contribution 
Title IV could have made would have been to estab- 
lish the fact that desegregation can work, even in areas 
of the country mo5t opposed to it. Under this program, 
prototypes of successful school desegregation commu- 
nities could ha\'e been developed and the doubt about 
integration's value could have been quieted. Title IV 
has failed, and with it an opportunity to advance the 
Nation toward racial unity has been lost. 

It is important not to learn the wrong lesson from 
the experience of Title IV. The lesson is not that 
desegregation cannot work or that the problems asso- 
ciated with it are so intractable as to defy our best 
efforts. The fact is that desegregation has worked, and 
communities thought to be most resistant have made 
the transition, from segregation to integration. Sub- 
stantial improvement in the quality of education of- 
fered to all children has been one result. Despite the 
general mismanagement of Title IV a number of pro- 
grams funded under that law have been a key to the 
desegregation process. 

The lesson of Title IV is that there is a reservoir of 
receptivity to desegregation which Federal aid, care- 
fully structured and wisely used, can tap. If Federal 
policy is firm and unswerving in its dedication to the 
goal of complete desegregation, we can achieve it. In 
short, the Commission is convinced that the promise of 
Title IV is worth redeeming and that its policy and 
approach must be strengthened, not abandoned. 



CHAPTER VI 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The Office of Education should establish clear 
guidelines governing the substantive operation of 
the Title IV program, including specific conditions 
of eligibility for prospective recipients, 

a. While projects concerned^ in part, with educa* 
tional problems and remedies should be consid- 
eied eligible for funding under Title IV, it 
should be required that the primary emphasis 
of all projects must be to deal directly with 
problems of desegregation, 

b. All Title IV recipients should be required to 
demonstrate that their projects will be useful in 
actual desegregation situations. 

(1) Local Educational Agencies {LEA) should 
be required to show that their school sys- 
tems already have desegregated or, as part 
of the grant agreement, that they will do 
so on or before commencement of the 
academic year following the grant, 

(2) University '•based desegregation centers 
should require teachers and other school 
officials participating in training institutes 
to show that they are already operating in 
desegregated schools or that they will do 
so on or before commencement of the 
academic year immediately following par- 
ticipation in the institute. 

c. All Title IV recipients should be required to 
assure proportionate representation^ on an inte- 
grated basis, of all relevant racial and ethnic 
groups, in the formulation and administration 
of projects and as participants. 

d. The Office of Education should develop criteria 
for evaluating grant applications that give a 
priority to the funding of ^'prototype** projects 
— those that involve school systems in which 
the likelihood that Title IV assistance will help 
make desegregation work is strongest — and 
should assure that the size and duration of the 
grant will be sufficient to facilitate success. 

• The following recommendation*, while specifically directed to the Title 
IV program, epply equally to other programs concerned with facilitgtine 
successful desegregation, inch »n the Emergency School Act. passed on June 
23. 1972 aa Title VII of the Education Am'sndments of 1972, 
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e. The Office of. Education should conduct an an* 
nual training institute with representatives of 
current and potential Title IV recipients {State 
departments of education^ LEA*s, and university 
desegregation centers) to assure a common un* 
der standing of objectives, strategies, and per- 
missible activities. 

• Discussion 

Although there is general agreement that technical 
aiid financial assistance under Title IV should serve to 
complement enforcement efforts under Title VI, there 
is no clear understanding, within HEW or among the 
many Title IV recipients, as to how this function 
should be performed. 

Some projects having little, if anything, to do with 
desegregation have been funded and renewed. Others 
have limited their use of Title IV funds to projects 
concerned only with compensatory education or educa- 
tional improvements generally. To the extent that re- 
cipients have used Title IV for purposes of dealing 
directly with problems of desegregation, they have 
done so on their own, not as a result of clear guide- 
lines from the Office of Education. 

By the same token. Title IV funds to help overcome 
problems incident to desegregation have been provided 
to lea's which maintained segregated schools and 
exhibited no intention of desegregating in the near 
future. Teachers and other school officials have freely 
participated in Title IV institutes concerned with 
training to teach in desegregated school environments, 
even though the school systems in which they have 
taught and to which they will return remain segre- 
gated. 

In addition, Title IV projects frequently have oper- 
ated on a racially exclusive basis, both with respect to 
administration and participation. Except in the rela- 
tively few cases in which recipients have been predom- 
inantly minority institutions, minority representation 
as administrators and participants usually has been 
minimal. Decisionmaking authority for the operation 
of projects, even when the staff has been integrated, 
almost invariably has been in the hands of white 
officials. 
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Further, the Office of Education, because of the 
limited funds available under Title IV, has made 
grants of small size and short duration to many recipi- 
ents. Rather than limiting the number of grants to 
those recipients that show greatest promise of success 
and thereby developing "prototypes" of successful 
school desegregation, the Office of Education has ad- 
ministered Title IV as an "entitlement" program — giv- 
ing something to many recipients — thereby diluting 
the impact of the Title IV program. 

2. Funds should be provided for systematic evalua- 
tions of all Title IV projects, either by a unit of 
the Office of Education independent of the Title IV 
office or by contract with private organizations. No 
application for refunding of a Title IV project 
should be approved prior to the performance of 
such an evaliuuion. 

Discussion 

One of the major inadequacies in the administration 
of Tkle IV has been the lack of independent and 
systematic evaluation of funded projects. This has re- 
sulted in the renewal of projects that have been un- 
productive aryl the failure to renew projects that have 
proven successful. Wihoul adequate resources for the 
performance of independent evaluations, the Office of 
Education has lacked information necessary to deter* 
mine the worth of particular funded projects and has 
had to rely largely on occasional evaluations by recipi- 
ents, which have tended to be self-serving, haphazard, 
and superficial. 

3. The Office of Education should reverse its policy 
prohibiting Title IV recipients, such as university- 
based desegregation centers, from honoring re- 
quests for assistance from courts in desegregation 
litigation, and require recipients to offer the full 
range of their knowledge and experience in helping 
to devise workable desegrgation plans. 

Discussion 

Early this year, the Office of Education adopted a 
policy prohibiting university -based desegregation cen- 
ters from honoring requests from Federal courts for 
assistance in formulating plans to end school desegre- 
gation. Requests for such assistance previously had 
been honored, with no objection from the Office of 
Education. The Office of Education's new policy, if 
continued, will serve to deny to the Fc^leral judiciary 
the benefit of the knowledge and experience of Title 
IV recipients and will further discourage recipients. 



many of \vhich already are reluctant to j)lnv an arlivr 
role, from niakii\<i a maximum conlrihulion to the dr- 
segregalion process. 

4. The Office cj Education should give greater consid- 
eration to funding desegregation centers located at 
private institutions oj higher cducaition. 

Discussion 

Most of the (lese^uegalioii centers funrled by the 
Office of Education have been located at State sup- 
ported colleges and universities. Many of these centers 
have failed to assert a vigorous role under Title IV. 
Thus they have been reluctant to testify against loeal 
school districts in desegregation litijiation or to partic- 
ipate in the preparation of school desegregation plans. 
One reason has been that their status as State sup- 
ported institutions has made them wary of taking a 
strong stand on the politically sensitive subject of 
school desegregation and susceptible to external politi- 
cal pressures from State or local ofTicials opposed to 
desegregation. Althou«;h private institutions are not 
entirely free from such political pressures, they are 
generally less subject to them than publicly supported 
colleges and universities. Commission investigations of 
the performance of various university^based desegrega- 
tion centers suggest that private institutions, because 
of their greater freedom from external political pres- 
sure, generally have performed more efTectively. 

5, The Office of Education should firmly enforce the 
contractual obligations of Title IV recipients, in- 
cluding withholding further payments under the 
contract and use of fund recovery mechanisms 
available to it. 

Discussion 

Some Title IV recipients, such as State departments 
of education and university desegregation centers, 
have been reluctant to fulfill contractual obligations 
under their Title IV grants for fear of being placed in 
the position of "civil rights enforcers". Thus State 
Departments of Education have refused to become in- 
volved in developing desegregation plans, even though 
their grant contracts obligate them to do so. Desegre- 
gation centers also have sought to avoid becoming 
involved in preparation of desegregation plans or in 
testifying in school desegregation litigation, although 
these activities are in the nature of technical assist- 
ance, and as such, are part of their contractual respon- 
sibilities. While the reason for their reluctance — that 
they can be more effective as conciliators than enforc- 
ers — may be understandable, their refusal to become 
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involved in such activities has the effect of denying to 
courts and school districts alike, the benefit of their 
knowledge and expertise, in clear violation of their 
grant contracts. The Office of Education has over. 



looked such contract violations and, indeed, as noted 
above, in recent months has actually prohibited deseg- 
regation centers from providing assistance to the 
courts. 
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TABLE A— Title IV Grants to State Departments of 
Education (Southern States), FY 1965-1971 

TABLE Bl— Total Title IV Local Education Agency 
Grants by State, Fiscal Year, and Amount (All 
States with LEA's Receiving Grants) 

TABLE B2— Total Title IV Local Education Agency 
Grants by State, Fiscal Year, and Amount (South- 
ern and border States with LEA's Receiving 
Grants) 

TABLE B3— Total Title IV Local Education Agency 
Grants by Stale, Fiscal Year, and Amount (States 
Other Than Southern and border States with 
LEA's Receiving Grants) 

TABLE B4— Total Title IV Local Education Agency 
Grants by State, Local Education Agency, Fiscal 
Year, and Amount (All States with LEA's Receiv- 
ing Grants) 

TABLE CI— Title IV University Desegregation Cen- 
ters 

TABLE C2— Title IV University Desegregation Cen- 
ters by State, Fiscal Year, and Funding Level (All 
States with Centers) 

TABLE C3— Title IV University Desegregation Cen- 
ters by State, Fiscal Year, and Funding Level 
(Southern and border States with Centers) 



TABLE C4 — Title IV University Desegreiration Cen- 
ters by State, Fiscal Year, and Funding Level 
(States Other Than Southern and Border Slates 
with Centers) 

TABLE C5 — Title iV University Desegregation Cen- 
ters by State, Sponsor, Fiscal Year* and Funding 
Level lAll StaiC3 with Centers) 

TABLE Dl^Total Title IV Institute Project Grants 
by Slate and Fiscal Year (All States Receiving 
Grants) 

TABLE D2^Total Title IV Institute Project Grants 
by State and Fiscal Yf^ar (States Visited by Com- 
mission Staff Receiving Grants) 

TABLE D3— Total Title IV Institute Project Grants 
by State and Fiscal Year (Southern and border 
States Receiving Grants) 

TABLE D4— Total Title IV Institute Project Grants 
by State and Fiscal Year (States Other Than 
Southern and border States Receiving Grants) 

TABLE D5— Total Title IV Institute Project Grants 
by State, Sponsor, and Fiscal Year (All States 
Receiving Grants) 
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TABLE C 1-1 



UNIVERSITY DESEGREGATION CENIERS 



Alabama 

Intercultural Center for Southern Alabama** 
University of South Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 

Auburn Center for Assistance with Problems Arising 

from School Desegregation** 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Technical Assistance and Consultative Center 
Ouachita Baptist University 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

California 

Center for the Study of Ethnic Accommodation 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

Delaware 

Educational Consulting Center for School Personnel* 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Florida 

Florida School Desegr^ation Consulting Center** 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Georgia 

School Desegregation Education Center** 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

Kentucky 

Western Kentucky Human '^^lelations Center for Educa- 
tion* 

Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Educational Resource Center on School Desegrega- 
tion** 
Tuiane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Mississippi 
The Consultant Center 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 



New Mexico 

Consultative and Technical Center** 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

New York 

National Center for Education and Research 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

North Carolina 

Educational Leadership and H:iman Relations 

Center** 
St Augustine's College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Consuhative Center for School Desegregation** 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Office of Research and Field Services 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Carolina Desegregation Center** 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Educational Opportunities Planning Center** 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas Educational Desegregation Technical and Advi- 
sory Center 
University of Texas 
Division of Extension 

Office of Extension Teaching and Field Service Bureau 
Austin, Texas 

Virginia 

Consuhative Resource Center for School Deseffrega- 

tion** 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

*No looger funded. 

••Centew riiited hf aemben of Comnliiloa staff. 
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